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THE WEST—A SKETCH OF ITS HISTORY AND PROGRESS. 





BY T. 


Db. W. 


Tris is a mighty land—a eountry which 
in its rapid inerease of popvlation, wealth, } 
and importance among the nations of the | 
earth, is unparallelled in the annals of history. | 
Never before has a better example been gi- | 


ven to man, of what erergy and persever- 
ance can do, than in the progress of the Uni- 
ted States. Thirteen insignificant colonies, 
rising as if from oblivion, and asserting and | 
gaining their independewce, from a most 


powerful mother country, in the short time 
of seventy-seven years, increasing in a most | 
rapid pace, and spreading their rule of the | 


best surface of the American continent— 


where, bounded on either side by the waves 
of two Oceans, intersected by some of the 
greatest rivers in the world—they have 


formed a free government ; and attained a 
conspicuous place in the councils of the 


earth. Js not this wonderful? but it is ne- 
vertheless true, and we can observe it, and 
realize it in our every day course of Jife ; in 


viewing the energetie tendeney for “go-a- 
head” actions, which strongly develops itsel | 
as an element in the character of our people; 
and te which we owe so much of our na- 
tional importance. But we generally only 
consider the advancement of those States 


which were engaged in the struggle of the 
Revolution, forgetting another part of our 
nation, which has more lately sprung into | 
existence, but which has equalled, if not ex- ! 


celled the Eastern States, in rapid improve- 
ment and progress. The “Great West,” it 
is appropriately called; great in its resources; 
great in the intelligence and enterprise of its 
people, and great in its future destiny. Of 
this land, therefore, we will attempt to give 
ashort sketch, of its history and advance- 
ment. The wide extent of territory, lying 
on the shores of the great lakes, and rivers 
flowing intothem, and the Mississippi, was 
inhabited by rude and warhke Indians— 
who were continually carrying gn war with 
each other, and oceasionally migrating from 


| one portion of the country to another, in 


search of game, or a new tesidence, or flying 
from the conquering arms of some vietori- 
ousenemy. After the two unsuccessful ex- 
peditions of the Spaniards, under Narvaez, 
and De Soto, in 1528, and 1539, who in 
search of gold, wandered ‘from the sea coast 
of Florida, to the shores of the Mississippi, 
and were defeated aud dispersed with the 
loss of their leaders, by the Indians in their 
course ; fur years the settlements were con- 
fined to some few forts or trading station» 
situated on the banks of lakes and rivers, 
and selected as advantageous positions for 
the purpose of traflicking with the Indians. 
Th: lone “voyageui” explored in his solitary 
canoe, the immense northern lakes, living in 
peace with the various gavage (tribes, with 
which he came in contact, and sometimes a]. 
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most incorporated with them, ractising | by his one and orchards, the soldier, 
their wild manners with perfect ease, and af-| with his proud and overbearing mien, nl 
ter collecting his package of furs, again seek- | boasting of his exploits and glory, the wild 

















ing sume station as 


a market for his es, 


Some of the most enterprising and daring | 


explorers of the west, were French Jes iit | 
Priests, or missionaries, who, incited by ree | 
ligious zeal, penetrated the pathless foreste— | 
aud proceeding from one tribe to another, 
strove, by their impressive eloquence, to win 
the hearts of their wild auditory to the ways 
of truth. Sich was Father Marquette, who 
first discovered the river Mississippi, and de- 


scended to the Gulf, in 1673, and also exam- 





ined the western lakes, and surrounding | 


country. Bold and enterprising, he pursued | 
his selitary course, accompanied only by one 
Joliet, a trader, and traveled en foot over the | 
vast extent of territory inhabited by Lndi- | 
ans of different tribes and Janguages,—eve- 

ry where winning respect by his dignified | 
mien ; and love, by his geitle teachings, till | 
after spending many years in the wilds * 
the forest, he died on the shores of Lake j 

Michigan, at an advanced age, beloved and | 
respected by all who enjoyed itercourse 

with hin, He may well be considered 
the Columbus of the West. He was followed 
by others of kindred spirit, among whom we 


aS 


may find the names of the intrepid La Salle, 
the chivalrous Chevalier De 'Tonti, the elo- 
quent Father Davion, the learned Charleroix, 
tive in| 
The Western 
States were by the French 
and Wnglish, both striving forthe first oceu- 


and others, Whose names will ever 


the history of our country. 


settled mostly 





paney and exploration, as that was consider- 
ed_as a sufficient claim for possession, But | 
as a gener#] case, the former almost always 
had the precedeney, as to the most early set- 
tiements, while the latter were employed in | 
building up, and strengthening their own! 
colonies in the east. Within the limits of | 
the forts and trading stations, which werc | 
scattered, at intervals, oyer the country, 
might be seen a motly erowd, which formed 
the first inhabitants, and settlers of the west, 
There was the old French “habitant’’  resi- 
ding in his ample farm-house, surrounded 


| per with the lower lakes. 


“Coureur-de-bois,”? (runners of the woods,) 
and “batteau-men’? mixed with an assem- 
blage of half-breedsand Indians, Who hung 
about the skirts of the villages, oc ceasionally 
bringing in their pack of furs or load of 
and 


other necessaries, of which they were in 


game, to trade for fire-arms, clothing, 


need, 

We will now briefly notice some of 
the most prominent settlements, in the va- 
rious States of which we have proposed to 
treat. Inthe year 1770, after LaSalle had 


visited the Mississppi, a small station for fur 


traders was established at Vinceunes, in In- 


diana, In the year 1671, Father Marquette 
induced some Huron Indians to forma vil- 
lage at Michilimackinae, which atterwards 
being found to be an advaatageous position, 
for the purposes of traflicking with the 
neighboring tribes, and alsu to command the 
passage of the lakes, some French traders, 
and adventurers congregated there, and 
made it a stopping place, and depot, m their 
various exploring, and other expeditions over 
And as usual, in all settlements, 
Soon after a 


the country. 
a fort and chapel were built. 
settlement was begun farther northward, on 
the upper peninsular, at the Sault-de-Sainte 
Marie, which served as a post for those who 
wished to embark on the wide waters of 
Lake Superior. But both of these places, 
have not inereased with the rapidity which 
characterized their cotemporaries, and they 
still remain as they were then mere forts— 
and resorts for travelers, and Indians. Al- 
though Detroit was a stopping place for the 


Jesuits in their travelings westward, and al- 


though there had been an Indian village 
there, still there was no permanent settle- 
ment established till the year 1701, when the 
Governor of Canada sent cut La Motte Ca- 


dillae, with some forces and bunters, and two 


| priests, to erect a fort on the banks of the 


straits of Detroit, which connected the up- 
This was accord- 
ingly done, and a fort and chapel being erec- 
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ted, the village gradually was built, and a} on ‘the spot where the large and populous 
settlement begun. city of Cincinnati now stands, but which 

We shall merely give a few of the} W#S then one dense and pathless wilderness, 
events which render the history of De-|1u 1749 a settlement was made at Kaskas- 
troit interesting. It was twice attacked by | kia, Hlinois, by Ue French. ‘Those who set- 
warlike bands of Iudiaus, who inhabi- | Ued ell these posts were alike subjected to 
ted the neighboring country, and whe had the severest trials, and were obliged to bear 
three villages clustering around the fort. Jt the greatest sufferings. Oftentimes in the 
wasalso often menaced by those who con- | Hight, would the settler be called, by a fiend- 
gregaied about it, and only escaped destrue- ish yell, to defend his home from the attack 
tion by the timely interposition of some of asavage foe, Or when absent, would re- 


chief who was favorable to the Freuch inter- | tum to see his dwelling reduced to ashes, 





ests, After the conquest of Canada from | and his family either unmercifally killed, or 
the French, and the termination of the war, | tied off into almost hopeless captivity — 
all that country formerly held oy them, was But those were bold men who settled the 
yielded into the hands of the English, who | west. Men, who had been accustomed to 
occupied a]! the forts, and took possession of ; Meet every danger, from their youth—and 
the territory. Soon after that event, Ponti- they knew how to conquer, and overcome 
ac, a celebrated Ottawa Chief, roused by | the seemingly most impassible obstacles, 
some injuries committed by the English, en which reared themselves in their path, It 
his people, incited all the neighboring tribes | would occupy more space than we intended 
to joiu in a conspiracy for the extermination | if we should notice every settlement, and 
ef the new invaders, and all the forts in the | give the history of its alvaneemeut ; and we 
land were besieged, and many of them ta- | must content oursc Ives with what we have 
ken—among which were Michilimackiaac, already said, and proceed to some of the la- 
and Sault-Sainte-Maric. But Detroit, in| ter events which ave identified with the his- 
which was placed a small force of English, | tory of the west. During the war of the 
together with some trappers, and hunters, | Revolution, the settlements in the west in- 
under the command of Major Gladwin, en- | ereased, but slowly, and emigration, as yet, 
dured a siege of eighteen months—during | had vot begun to flow in as rapidly as it has 
Which tine almost the whole Indian force! done of later years. In the war of 1812, 
was arrayed against it, but it held out thro’ Gen. Hull, who was then the Governor of 
many, aud severe hardships, till it was at | the Northwestern Territory, w hich comprise od 
last, relieved by the arrival of a Biitish re- the now States of Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, 
inforcement, who dispersed the savage be- | | Michigan, and Wisconsin, basely surrendered 
sievers. Among other settlements in the | | the fort of Detroit to the British General 
Western States. we must notice that of Ken- | | Broek, who was besieging it with an inferi- 
tucky, in 1769, by Col. Daniel Boone, the | ov force of English, and Indians, But after 
reiowned huuter, who for years resided the battle of Lake Erie, when Commodore 
alone in the wilderness, pursuing his favor- | Perry defeated the English fleet, itagain fell” 
ite voeation—and whose adventures among | into the hands of the Americans. 
prisoner, are interesting, and romyntic in the | ted by a Moravian brother, Frederick Post, 
in what isnow the populous and wealthy 
settled in 1765, by an English company, and! State of Ohio, As late as the year 1830, 
Marietta, in Ohio, by some emigrants from | the city of Chieago, in Illinois, on the shores 
the New England States, in the year 1778 ;| of Lake Michigan, was a mere trading post, 


| 

ti 

= . 

the Indians, by whom he was twice taken | In the year 176], the first house was erec- 
highest extreme. Nashville, in Tennsesee was ‘ 


some time hefore this, however, Boone, in! and stopping place for travelers going west- 
ene of his hunting expeditions, had stood | ward. It now contains a population of near- 
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ly 40,000 souls—and is the centre of a vast 
lake and in!and commerce. There are other 


towns and villages which have lately appear- 


ed 2s if by enchantment, over the surface of | 


the country, whose rapid improvement is 
wonderful to view. But the facts already 
stated are enough to show the almost inered- 
ible pace upoo which improvement has ad- 
vanced during the last fifty years in the 
Western States. 
teinplate it, like 


It seeins, when we con- 


as if touched by some magician’s wand, a 
great, populous, and wealthy country has 
sprang from what was so short time ago an 
uninhabited forest. Yet there is more to be 
done—and not till the vast plains lying be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Pacific, are 
crowded with cities and towns, and inter- 
sected by rail roads and canals, not till then, 


No! nor even then, will the improvement of | 


the west be complete. 
Detroit, January, 1853. 


MENTAL IMPROVEMENT. 





BY T. W. LAMPHIERD, A. M. 





Tus is an age of reason and investigation | 
when close scrutinizing and patient thought, 


is at work. The result is every where seen, 
Long fixed and erroneous opinions are yield- 
ing to its influence. Corruptions which 
were deeply located in our political and 
ecclesiastical system making them little else 
than a massof gangrene, have been attack d 
and suitably probed. The disease though 


desperate, the remedy strong but curative, 


some marvellous dream, or | 





ltry. That the union of the States, the per- 
_petuity of the bends of our national con- 
'fedeiacion, the recipreeal confidence of the 
diffe 
in a word, the well being of the community 
should never 


eut members of the great civil compact, 





f which we are metbeis, 
cease to lie near our hearts, that the depths 
ofscience, the histories of empires and na- 
tions, the beauties ofogic, the sublimities of 
poetry, and the soundness of criticisin should 
engage our attention, for which we slould 
offer up our sincere and most ardent petitions 
‘to the Almighty Maker of the universe. 
, 2 The power of eloquence is tremendous, 
Under its influence we behold multitudes at 
‘one time wrought up to frenzy,and at anoth- 
er metted into tears. Sometimes like the 
‘mountain torrent it seems to break down 
every opposing obstacle, and sometimes like 
the purling rivulet it winds itself into all 
ithe corners of the heart. If there beany- 
thingin this world aside from christianity 
to which I would bow down in humble and 
implicit obedience, it is eloquence. The 
Bible abounds in eloquence, and its subjects 
ure such as to call it into exercise. Men are 
often eloquent about the veriest trities of 
time, and should not those holy men be elo- 
quent who “spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost,’ when discoursing on the 





solemn realities of judgment and eternity 2 
| What other lips ever glowed with the clo- 


;quence of Isaiah and David, Stephen and 
| Paul? 
j; quence? To inspiration. 

3. Look ata few of the publie speakers 


To what did they owe their clo- 





the patient debilitated, vet wider the eare of | of the age. Canning that model of beauty, 
skilful physicians and experienced nurses, | charmed the British nation fora season, but 
we pronounce our patients, our social sys: | his voice is hushed in the silence of the grave. 
speedy recovery and certain restoration to | some enchanting bird,that irresistibly arouse, 
And who was it 


and fasten the attention. 
| that enlisted the sympathies of that mighty 


tems convalescent, and can safely predict a | iLis speeches were like the mellow notes of 
. ei 
all the functions of a regenerated and in- | 


vigorated existence. 

1. The souzd of an alarm trumpet is go-| nation in behalf of the unfortunate Queen 
ing forth borne on the wings of the wind, | Caroline, and procured her acquittal from 
Who 
kened reason, saying that Mental Improve- | breasted the proud torrent of aristocratic op- 
ment causes us to feel a deep interest in the | position and moved the lords of that proud 


é | . ‘ 
over these lands falling on the ear of awa- the charges brought against her? 
ue 
| evils which would 


peace, prosperity aud happiness of ourcoun-| realm with fear of the 
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follow their refusal to listen to the call of 
justice? It was the illustrious Brougham, 
No spirit less daring than his was equal to 


Considering the infinite importance of the 
object, the nature of the work and its con- 
| Sequences, it must be readily admitted that 
the mighty task, and no cloguence less} he who would win souls must obtain wis- 
powerful could have triumphed in its ac- 


And when that vast king- 


dom in its highest sense. 

5. Itis true that philosophy in all its re- 
searches and discoveries cannot tell us what 
ence, by the cries of an inceused people de- | is the essence of mind, or whether it be in- 


complishment. 





dom was shaken from centre to circumfer- 


manding reform, what master-spirits direct~ | deed distinet from the essence of matter.— 
ed the storm aright, and by securing the | It can enumerate the different faculties or 
pessage of the reform bill, restored tranquili- | powers of the mind, and show us the laws 
ty and peace throughout their borders 7— by whieh it is governed, but cannot tell us 
Who, amid that crowd of nobles, lords, and | its destiny. It sees, on the one han.!, how 
statesmen, fearlessly and successfully advo- | much it is affected by the body—how weak 
cated the rights of the people in the halls of | it frequently becomes when disease fastens 
Parliament ? 
clamors of the opposition 2? Itwas Broughe | tious often appear when old age pusies our 


Who silenced the boisterous | on our systems, how childish its manifeata- 

: 
am, lightening and thundering in the House | physical energies and it asks with anxiety— 
of Lords! 


It was Macaulay refiecting the} Will it not cease altogether with the disso- 
lightning, and echoing the thunder, in the! ution of its tenement ? 


Ou the other hand, 
llouse of Commons! But for these daring | it beholds it sometimes triumphing over the 


spirits, these nervous and powerful orators, | weakness of he hody, caining new streing h 


that bill might have been Jost, and an op-! under bodily exh uistion, seeing things in a 
pressed and indignant people compelled to | clearer light through the opening crevices of 
seck redress atid the awful scenes of a | its prison-house, aud putting forth its no- 
in the last moments of ex- 


bloody revolution ! blest energies 


Then philosophy bewilcer- 


| 
| piring nature. 
| g 


4. Fer us to be truly eloquent we must be 
acquainted with the nature and power of! ed, asks, will not the soul live independent 
language, illustrations and analogies, and | of the body % It has learned that if certain 
the power of reas#fuing. Ministers of the | portions of the brain are impaired, or de- 
Gospel at the present day must possess | stioyec, certain functions of the mind are 
something more than piety. The gift of | lost. Remove one part, and we cease to re- 
tongues Las ceased. the power of working | member past events; another, and judgment 
miracles las been suspended, and plenary | forsakes us; if all be removed, all these 
inspiration has been withdrawn ; the spirit | powers are witnessed no more. It sees too, 
will not supply the place of these while | that the material part which is taken, moul- 
Providence opens the way for the attainment | ders into dust. Has not that which remein- 


of ether powers which may be equally ser- | bered and reasoned s':ared its fate? Philoso- 





—— ooo OO 


viceable. Preachers are not placed in the 
line of Prophets and Apostles, and of course 
are not to go forward as they did, without 
human preparation, relying on divine aid 
alone to furnish them with thought, argu- 
ments aud illustrations. 

He must be either ignorant, fanatical or 
presumptuous who would advise such a 
course. Smooth stones from the brook of 
learning, thrown with skill, Truth will 
make efficacious in the destruction of error, 


phy cannot answer. The body it sees, is 
disorganized, aud entirely decomposed, is it 
thus with the mind, or does it exist inde- 
pendent and entire? In vain we press the 
important question, for philosophy has al- 
ready drained its resources. 

6. Our hopes and fears are not limited to 
this brief existence, nor are they confined to 


this transitory world. No! they stretch 





themselves forward to immortality, and Lo- 


ver over worlds of bliss and misery. Eagerly 
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do we desire to live forever, more eager still 
are we to enjoy an eternity of bliss, But 
these desires are connected with the body 
which dies, will they exist when death tri- 
umphs over us? Philosophy is silent.— 
Our desire of life is associated with the 
thought of existing in these bodies ; it can- 
not be disconnected from it. We can by 
nature have no idea of a life essentially dif- 
ferent from the present. Nothing but the 
word of God can assure us of the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and philosophy must an- 


swe, therefore, whether these desires will | 


ever be satisficd- cheerless and discouraging 
indeed to hear her reply, “ of the iimor- 
tality of the soul we have conjectures, but 
no proof.” 

tefer to the histories of heathen nations, 
and you will find that their notions on this 
subject were as vague and obscure as the 


sources from which they derived them, some | 


among them believing, some doubting and 
others denying the immortality of the soul. 
7. The Bible alone settles this question, 
and teaches us that when, “ the dust shall 
return to the earth as it was, the spirit shall 
return unto God who gave it’ [t disperses 
every doubt by assuring us that the impress 
of eternity is stamped upon every soul of 
man, That a heaven of unchanging glory 
and eternal happiness is prepared for the 
good, can be proved only from revelation. — 
What an extensive field for meutal cultiva- 
tion, Our ideas of the Deity are imperfect, 
Tieir 


imperfection is the result of our inability to 


and perhaps sometimes erroncous. 


comprehend his glorious character. ‘The er- 
roneousness of our ideas respecting the Dei- 
ty results from our ignorance, which is some- 
times voluntary and wilful. With the Bible 
before us, we need not in our meditations 
greatly err. The Holy Scriptures then should 
e ngage our best attention that we may be- 
come truly learned, remembering there is 
something in an enlightened and vigorous 
mind which commands the respect of all 
men however diminutively they may speak 
of intellectual acquirements. What a pow- 
erful engine then in the hands of piety for 





revolutionizing a wicked world. May the 
time soon come when geuius shall be laid 
upon the altar of christianity and consecras 
ted unreservedly to her service. J/ore anon. 
Ross, Dee. 14th, 1852. 





FEARFUL ADVENTURE IN A MUM- 
MY CAVE. 

Iy anew English book entitled, “Isis ; an 

Beyptian Pilgrimage, we tind the following 

narritive relative to the exploring of a eav- 





erm on the banks of the Nile, by an English 
| traveler: “Not lung after L had entered this 
lunderground abode of the ancient dead, the 
jeavern suddenly expanded and presented to 
ithe eye a prospect of inferual magnificence, 
The roof, rising like that of some vast cathe- 
dral, was black as night, while innumerable 
interminable» 


gloomy aisles, . apparently 


stretched away on all sides, The wails, the 


| pillars, the niches, the tabernacles—in one 
word, all we saw, appeared to be cased 
j with black erystal, which, sparkling and 
pee s 
| glittering as the lights passed on, sug:ested 
| « ° . ° ° . 
| forcibly to the mind the idea of hell, tower- 
ling and dilating before one in Satanic gran- 
| deur, 


| aspect. Iu the floor were chasms ef un- 
j 
| known depth, descendMig between black 


Everything around wore a fuliginous 


| . . -? 
rocks, moist and slippery ; while the most 
| loathsome efiluvia, pestiferous as those of 


| 


| Avernus, filled the atmosphere, and inspired 
| me with a feeling like that of sea-siekness. 
| Had we taken in with us two or three hun- 
dred Fellahs, and disposed them in long 
lines down the aisles with torches in their 
hands, we might possibly have formed a 
tolerable conception of those stupendous 
As it was, our few small lights 
suggested the idea of glow-worms moving 


hypogiea. 


in darkness through infinite space. What 
inspired the Egyptians with a fondness for 
such localities it is hard to say. There was 
certainly something sublime in their habit 
of mind; but then it is equally clear that, 
when they visited these subterranean tombs, 
the air could not have beeu so ofiensive or 
pestiferous as it is at present. The change 



























































FEARFUL ADVENTURE IN 
was evidently brought about by some acci- 
dental conflagration, which might at any 
moment be repeated, for, in all the vaults 
and chambers of the interior, linen, cotton, 
palm leaves as 4dry as tinder, are profusely 
scattered on all sides, ready to be ignited by 
the first chance spark that may fall among 
them. In this case, the whole would in- 
stantancously be in a blaze, and the effluvia 


issuing from such a mass, with innumerable 
mummies of men, women, and crocediles, 
broiling, seething, and frying in a confined 
space, may, perhaps, be more easily ima- 
gined than described, Eseape would be im- 
possible. Every soul in the cavern would 
be overtaken with immediate death, and it 
would then, perhaps, be centuries before the 
people of Maabde would again resume cour- 
age to act as guides. Here and there the 


bodies of those who had fallen in the attempt 


to explore the place present themselves as 


startling memntoes to future travelers, Vere, 
as we crawled along, put his hand on the 
face of one of these victims. The bats were 
innumerable, and striking against us in their 
flight, attesnpted to craw] down our breasts, 
or up under our Fez caps. I once or twice 
put the point of my thumb or finger into the 
mouths of those which had fallen to the 
earth, for, I should observe, that the passage 
at length contracted, and became so low 
that we were forced to creep along on our 
hands and knees. Wiile I was pleasing my- 
self with the idea that I should soon be in 
the adyton, where in the midst of crocodiles 
red-haired guls were sacrificed to Typhon, I 
felt suddenly a strange swelling of the heart, 
like that which, in some circumstances, is 
said to precede death ; my breathing, also, 
became obstructed, and darkness came ove: 
my eyes, so that [could not clearly distin- 
guish the candle I carried in one of my own 
hands. Vere, to whom I mentioned this, 
entreated me to return, and to take along 
with me one of the Arabs as a guide. In 
conformity with this advice, I suffered him 
and Suliman to pass, and after sitting down 
for a moment, crawled back rapidly till J 


gained the perpendicular. But though the}. 
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power of vision now returned, the power of 
thought did not return along with it. I was 
bewildered, stupified, so that I knew not 
my right hand from the left, and if the Arab 
who accompanied me had been in the same 
predicament, we must both have perished.— 
In this staie of mind the passages, eorridors, 
aisles, and galleries, seemed to have been in- 
finitely multiplied, as well as the distance 
we had to traverse. Several times my com- 
panion confessed he did not exactly know 
his way. As we were both gasping, how- 
ever, for a mouthful of fresh air, and conten- 
ding with a feeling of enexpressible loath- 
ing—for nothing subdues me so rapidly and 
so completely as stench —we at length dis- 
| cerned aray of light,aud felt’ the in-rashing 
of the external air with a delight not to be 
expressed, On reaching the mouth the 
guide threw himself on the sand, while I sat 
ina state of stupor for nearly half an hour.— 





| Some time after our friends returned, bring- 
| ing along with them mummies of crocodiles. 
They were covered with dirt, soot, and sweat, 
but did not appear to have suffered particu- 
larly from the effects of malaria.” 


DiATH. 
— —— 

A mgther wes knecling in the deep hush 
of evening, at the couch of two infants, 
whose rosy aris were twined in mutual em- 
brace; A slumber, soft as the moonhght 
that fell through the lattice over them, likea 
silvery veil lay on their delicate lips—the sot 
bright curls that elustered on their pillow 
were slightly stirred by their gentle and 
healthy breathings, and that smile, which 
beamed from the pure depths of the fresh 
glad spirit, yet rested on their red lips. The 
mother lovked upon their exceeding beauty 
with a momentary pride—and then as she 
continued to gaze on the lovely slumberers 
her dark eyes deepened with an intense and 
unutterable fondness; and a cold shudder 
came over her, lest those buds of life so fair, 
30 glowing, mizht be touched with sudden 
lecay, and gathered back in their brightness 
‘o the dust. And she lifted her voice in 
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prayer, solemuly, passionately, earnestly, 
that the giver of life would siill spare those 
blossoms of love, over whoin her soul thus 
yearned. Andas the low breathed accents 
rose on the stillair, adeepened thought came 
over her, and her spirit went out with her 
loved and pure ones, into the strange, wild 
paths of life, and a strong horror chilied her 
frame a3 she beheld mildew and blight  set- 
tling on the fair and lovely of earth, and high 
and rich hearts scattered with desolation and 
guilty passions, And the prayer she was 
breathing grew yet more fervent, even to ag- 
ony, that He who was the fountain ofall pu- 
rity, would preserve those whom He had 
given her in their perfect innocence, permit- 
ting neither shame, nor crime nor folly to 
cast a stain on the brizhtness with which 
she had received them invested from his 
hand as with a mantle. 

As the prayer died away in the weak- 





ness of the spent spirit, a pale shadowy form 
stuod beside the infant sleepers. “ [arm | 


“and ! 


death,”? sid the spectre, came for | 
thy babos—f aia commissioned to bear thern | 
where the perils vou depreeate are unknown; 
where neither stain, por dust, nur shadow 
can reach the rejoicing spirit. It is only by 
yielding them to me you can preserve them 
forever froin costam ation and decay.” A 
wild conffict—a struggle as of the sf] part- 
ing in strong agony, shook the mother’s 
frame, but faith and the love which has a 
purer fount than that of carthward passions, 
triumphed, aad she yielded her babes to the 
spectre. 

“Behold !? said Death, as he touched the 
fair forms, and the beauty of life gave place 
to a holier, and yet ‘deeper loveliness, “ be- 
hold the smile of innocence is now forever 
sealed. They will waken where there is 
neither blight nor tempest,” arid the beniga } 
power, whom we call the Spoiler, bore away 
the now perfect blossom of immortality to 
the far off sky. 





THE SNOW. 
What child like reflections and what hap- 
py memories crowd upon the mind as we 
behold the iirst flurry of snow. What gold-, 





en memories of the olden time, when we 
were a boy, cheerful and happy in the coun- 
try —what visions of sleigh-rides and skating 
and slidings down hijl, and snowballings, 


and snow forts, glistening lige gorgeous pal- 


aces when the sun chanced to shed a ray up- 
on them, and from whence noisy armies of 
schoolboys were wont to march forth to mim- 
ic battle—to conquer or be conquered; what 
spelling schools, where, after spelling a few 
times round, we would all“ stand up and 
down,” a generous emulation from which 
the victor would come off crowned with great- 
er glories than were ever vouchsifod to Na- 
poleon in the height of his prosperity; what 
winter parties, at which all the neighbors, 
for miles around, almost, would punetually 
attend, as full of glee as when they were mer- 
All these 
things are brought back so fresh as it were 


ry school-children, like ourselves. 


ouly yesterday, by the falliug of the snow. 
We can remember how, when the snuw was 
damp, we used to commence rolling a snow- 
ball fashioned by the hand, until, as it rap- 
idly increased in dimensions, it seemed to us 
an avalanche, and we could not move st fure 
ther, we called it the foundation of a mag- 
nificent palace ; and at every intermission 
would add to ituntil almost completed. 
when, Jike air constructed palaces, it would 
melt away, 
“ Like the baseless fabric of 2 vision.” 

We remember how, for miles and miles 
around, the earth would be enveloped in its 
glittering inantle, enlivened by the boister- 
ous mirth of children and the merry ringing 
of sleigh-beils. He who rests his hopes upon 
the snow, rests them upon a slippery found- 
ation, yet we love the snow. We look upon 
it as oneof the immeasurable blessings of 
that wise Master “who doeth all things 
well,’ and though the same thoughts may 
visit us year after year, yet they are, at each 
visitation, as welcome and as new as_ ever 
they were before. O! let us never forget 
the happiest days we have spent in child- 
hood, nor the wretched ones. We are all 
children, God grant we always way be.— 
fiough Notes. 
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| ASHINGTON IN PRAYER-—EARN EST WORDS. 41 
—————— ——— — ! 
| For the Miscellany. He reaps: not now the fauh{ ‘ul recompense, 
WASHINGTON IN’ PRAYER. Whose sure approach, its weary hour prolongs— | 
} Hid in thy band mysterious providence! 
| (AT VALLEY FORGE—SEE AMERICAN HISTORY.) Pi . : | 
} pact, Dark was the winter of our country’s wrongs, i 
| By isaac Mries CravatH. Which pasted away at length ’mid gladsome shouts j 
| and songs. | 
H From yon lone, dreary valiey-wood ascending, Hark! how those solemn, echoing words are stealing, | | 
The accents of a supplant break the air ; Like strains of music to the gates of heav’n! . | | 
i For lo! beside yon forest tree is bending | Even the snow-clad hills imbibe the feeling 
The rev'rent form of Washington in prayer! That holy prayer to that chill hour had given, 
| Put off thy shoes and tread in silence there!l— And He who waiketh ‘mid the golden sev’ n,6 | 
Like Horeb’s moun’, that place is holy ground ; Hath heard that prayer, and sent the blessing down; { 
| And Horeb’s bush perchance is burning near And stera oppression, from our couutry driven, 
Or Moses lingers in the vale around Hath sought ia other lands its hated crown, | 
| Ready to bear to Heav'n the incense of each sound. | ywhije “earments rulied in blood” are to our eyes j 
| How sad the thoughts that calld him to devotion! unknown. i 
| His country’s prospects, wintry as the hour, Thus potent isthe voice of supplication, | 
Stirr'd deep the fountain of his soul's emotion, When offer'd with sincerity af soul, 
And drove him to that oft-frequented bow’r. | The arm of heay’n alone can bring salvation, | 
| His only trust is inthe hidden pow'r, | When storms arise, and ocean-billows roil! 
Which out of weakness2 makes the righteous strong, ; | Prayer, like the magnet pointing to the pole, ‘ j 
' What fears arise! What angry tempests iow'r! Guides thy frail bark lite’s turbid waters o’er. 
| What want and terror have the doubting throng. Though Eurociydons rage 7 thou'lt reach the goal, | 
i Thro’ years of sorrow never told by human tongue! | And land thy spirit on that peaceful shore, | 
. . , Where thou shalt rést at God's right hand forever- | } 
Weep, for that form of majesty doth lamzuish, ; F = fi 4 | 
Beneath the weight of woe its bosom bear — | 
ener > ? eit DS Hears: 
e Pats nage pipette : ; 1Cr.35. 2Heb. 1134. 3Luke 2334. 4Ex. 233 | 
His brethren’s fate afflicts his soul with anguish,— js : a “ | 
4 ‘i - ss : o Ham. UB. 1. 6 Rey. 21. 7 Acts 27 M4. | 
His country’s woe, his cruel weight of cares. | 
But Faith supports him in his hour of fear. si | 
As Gabriel, flying swiftiy at the Warning, EARNEST WORDS. 
| Wiped from the Saviour’s brow its blood and tears, — peey~ine | 
So Hope descends, and bids him wait the morning, We find them recorded in books—we read 
|| Which yet shall come, and darkness flee befure its | them and are impressed by them—we men- 
{| dawning. | tally ejaculate “ blessings on those who 
As groan’d the Israelites4 "neath stern oppression, | write earnest words and breathe deep { 
H Ong ‘ s C H 
i And at their crue) tasks in anguish wrought 5 thoughts into the hearts of the young and } 
| So grean’d our Fathers when Briiish aggression undecided, at the beginning of their pilgrims } 
\ Press’ «ij to their life its bitter, cursed draught ! ite . 
nace 
i And though they pine with hunger, famine-taught, age. | 
|| hod wash tn tench lood the drifted snow, We hear them from the lips of parents and 
if ° ° ; 
lj Yet all creet they stand, their souls unbought, teachers—we wonder if they will be heeded 
And hurl defiance at ‘the haughty foc! by those to whom they are addressed, or 
| ‘or famine, fire, nor sword can ever make them bow. a ‘ 
1] Nor famine, fire, nor 6 , b whetherthey are mere sounds, destined to 
! . . . . ' 
| And he, who Moses-like, became their leader, die upon the ear and be forgotten in an hour 
| And brought deliverance from the scourging rod, These earnest words are the fruits of expe } 
2 € = 9 6 , b ad 
| Now at the bar of Heav’n become their pleader, . d affect Will tl } ! 
: ‘ ae vai ‘rence and affection. > young be- 
| And brings their woes befure the throne of God. rence and aitechion ii the young “ 
: iy <a ° 
| And He, as Jove of old once “gave the nod,’5 lieve this? Will they heed the voiees o | 
Bends from the smiling skies his list’ning ear! war ning—the yei ining of affectionate hearts? } 
} 
Though dark and drear the rugged valley trod— Earnest words are heard from the pulpit | 
. . » Mighty uils notte hear . 
new that the Righty exp Ss tet to bene . |—words fraught with the stupendous truths 
The righteous, when they cry to him in humble . P . 
of mortality and pardon for guilty men. 
prayer. 7 J 
' P Are these words heeded? 
And then amid those pine-top’s dismal roaring . 
‘ v , ” Earnest words are sent forth through the 
And wintry snows that clothe the forest dense, ead 
He comes alone, his sed petition pouring periodical and newspaper presses of our 
Into the ear of kind Onmipotence. country. Words of warning—words of ad- 
acca = een es SS eee: PONE 
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42 
monition—words of encouragement—words 
of love. 

Let them still go on their m3 e 


seed thrown from the hand of the husband- 
man, some doubtless, “will fall upon sto- 
ny ground,’—some will first spring up, 
wither when the noonday shines, 
“because they have no depth of earth, while 
others falling upon good ground, shall bring 
fourth, some thirty and some an hundred 


fold.’— Waverly Magazine. 


THE MOTHER OF CROMWELL. 

An interesting person, indeed, was the 
mother of Cromwell; a woman with the glo- 
rious faculty of self-help when other assist- 
ante failed her ; ready for the demands of 
fortune in the extremest adverse time}; of 
spirit and energy equal to her milduess and 
patience; who, with the labor of her own 
hands, gave dowers to fine daughters, suffi- 
cient to marry them into families as honor- 
able, but more wealthy than their own ; 
whose single pride was honesty, and whose 
passion love; who preserved in the gorgeous 
palace,at Whitehall,the simple tastes that dis- 
tinguished herin theold brewery at Hunting- 
don; whose only care, amid all her splendors, 
was the safety of her belov’d son in his dange- 
r ous eminence; finally when her care had out- 
worn her strength, according with her whole 
modesty and tender history, she implored a 
simple burial in some country churchyard, 
rather than the ill-suited trappings of state 
and ceremony, wherewith she feared, and 
with reason, too, that his Highness,.the Lord 
Protectorof England, would have carried her 
to some royal tomb. 

There isa portrait of her in Hinchildbrook, 
which, if it were possible, would increase the 
interest she inspires, and the respect she 
claims. The mouth so small and sweet, yet 
full and firm asthe mouth of a hevo; the 
large and melancholy eyes, the pretty hair, 
the expression of quiet affectionateness suf- 
fused over her face which is so modestly de- 
veloped in a satin hood, the simple beauty 
of a velvet cardinal she wears, and the rich- 
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ness of a small jewel that clasps it, seems to 
present before the gazer her living and 
breathing character—Aorrester’s Siatesinen 
of Enyland. 


THE YOUNG MAN’S*LEISURE. 





Young men! after the duties of the day 
are over, how do you spend your evenings? 
When business is dull,and leaves at your dis- 
posal many unoccupied hours, what dis- 
position do you make of them? I have 
known, and now know, many young men 
who, if they devoted to any scientific, or lit- 
erary, or professional pursuits, the time they 
spend in games of chance and lounging in 
bed, and idle company, might rise to any 
You read of the sex- 
ton's son, Who became a five astronomer by 
spending a short time every evening in ga- 
zing at the stars aiter ringing the bell for 


eminence, have 


nine o’clock. Sir William Phipps who at 
the age of forty-five had attained the order 
of knighthood, and the office of high sheriff 
of New England, and Governor of Massa- 
chus-tts, learned to read and write after his 
eigteeuth year, of a ship-carpenter in Bos- 
ton. William Gifford, the great editor of the 
Quarterly, was an apprentice to a shoema- 
ker, and spent his le‘sure hours in study. 
And because he had neither slate nor pencil, 
pen nor paper, wrought out his problems on 
smooth leather with a blunt awl. David 
Rittenhouse, the American astronomer, when 
a plowboy, was observed to have covered his 
plow and fences with figures and calcula- 
tions.’ 

James Ferguson, the great Scotch astron- 
oiner, learned to read by himself, and mas 
tered the elements of astronomy while a 
shepherd’s boy in the fields by night. And 
perhaps it is not too much to say, that if the 
hours wasted in idle company, in vain con- 
versation at the tavern, were only spent in 
the pursuit of useful knowledge, the dullest 
apprentice in any of our shops might become 
an intelligent member of society, and a fit 
person for most ofour civil offices. By such 
a course, the rough covering of manya youth 
is laid aside; and their ideas, instead of be- 
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SNAKE CHARMING. 





al technicalities, might range throughout the 
wile fields of creation; and other stars from 
the young men of this city might be added 
to the list of worthies that is gilding our 
country with bright, yet mellow light.—Zécu, 


Dr. Murray. 


SNAKE CHARMING. 

My readers would thiuk it strange enough, 
if I should tell them the Bible story about 
the feats of the magicians in ancient Egypt, | 
as related by Moses. ‘ Why,’? they would 
say, “ we have read it a hundred times.’ But 
{ have a story for them about snake charm | 
ing, in modern Kevpt, whichis almostas cu- 
rious, It is taken from a “ Pilgrimage to 
Egypt,” by Dr. J. V.C. Smith, of Boston, 
He was going to visit Karnak, 

When I got to the boat, he says, a large, 
swarthy Arab, ina big turban, was sitting, 
with a small boy, by the side of a conical 
basket. He rose, offered me his hand, and 
said that he had heard [ was a hakem from 
the New World. He farther observed, that 
he was adector, also. 
charmer, one of the Psillima race of ancient 


He wasa native snake 


renown, 

Running his hand into the baske!, he drew 
out au adder, a yard in length, opened his 
own mouth, and tucked the head of the re- 
sisting reptile in, coil after coil, till there was 
no more room, when, by the tail, he slowly 
Tie eyes of the snake sparkled, 


7 


drew it out. 
and his forked tongue played like flashes of 
light, when the operator laid it down upon 
the deck. 

Directly the serpent raised its head an inch 
or two, when the Arab shook his finger, mut- 
tered an incantation, and down went the 
snake as though dead. He then tied it in 
knots, twined it round his own neck, and per- 
formed other feats, that made me keep a 
bright look out, lest I should get bitten in 
some careless moment. 

He assured me he could call any serpent 
from the crevices in the rocks, or wherever 
they might be, and handle them with impu- 
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ing confined to local subjects and profession { nity. They would be quite as obedient, he 


declared, at first sight, as after being in his 
possession. 

He was anxious for an engagement to go 
into the barrens, among the boulders, back 
of the town, to call the snakes out, the next 
day. The boy who was with him, ban- 
died all those in the basket with perfect free- 
dom. 

Soon after, my friends—Messrs. Holland 
and Warren- ~came up, and five small whip- 
lash-looking snakes, in ringed folds, were 
drawn forth. Being straightened by strokes 
of the hand, till they were all parallel, the 
Arab suddenly put the hank of vital cords, 
round the neck of Mr. Holland, There they 
hung, while their tengues and tails indicated 
an activity that shocked me, I told him we 
were not so accomplished in America as the 
hakems were in Evypt, if this was to be con- 
sidered an accomplishment ;.nor had the pro- 
fession been driven to the necessity of eat- 
ing snakes, however much they might be in 
danger of eating cach other, at the rate they 
were multiplying when I left home. 

Serpents not only quarter themselves in 
gardens, and about the mounds of rubbish in 
the villages and towns of Egypt, but actually 
ensconce themselves in dwelling houses,from 
whence it is extremely difficult to disiodge 
them, without the assistance of the Psilli, or 
snake charmers. 

A physician of Cairo told me that two tol- 
erably large serpents were in his garden; but 
they eluded all attempts to kill them, and he 
supposed it would be necessary to send for 
one of the regular craft, to entrap them. A 
few weeks before this was related,he further 
observed that a snake charmer was acciden- 
tally bitten by a small, venomous snake, that 
he exhibited, and,although the wounded man 
applied to him immediately, the action of the 
poison could not be arrested, and the poor 
fellow died in agony. He supposed there 
must have been some remissness on the part 
of the exhibitor, for the occurrence was a 
rare one. 

Dr. Smith also describes a curious feat of 
what is sometimes called legerdemain—as 
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follows: “ Returning, I witnessed some sure , 


prising feats of legerdemain, by the side of 
the street, near the moristan, or house for the 
insane, Among other unexplained, 1com- 
prehensible acts, was this ; 

A wooden mortar, such as may be seen in 
poor families for pounding goffve, was placed 
on the ground, in the ceutre of a large circle 
of spectators. One of the company was ask- 
ed to take it up, examine it thoroughly, and 
pass it round. When all were satisfied that 
it was a simple mortar, without drawers or 
secret apartments, it was replaced, and the 
juggler reached over, with bare arms, de- 
posited a snake, about twenty inches long, 
tail first, init, It required a little time to 
force its body down. When he let go, the 
reptile’s head hung over the edge, darting 
out its forked tongue with extreme rapidity, 
While every eye was intently fixed to that 
ove point, and the exhibitor stood back with 
his patrons, the word was given to disappear, 
and immediately the serpent disappeared !— 
The mortar was again inspected, but its con- 
tents could not be found. ‘This was an extra- 
ordinary affair, and, to this momeut, remains 
a perplexing problem. What became of the 
snake 2”? 





THOMAS HOOD’S GRAVE. 





Tuomas Hoop, the gay, the gentle, the 
bright-eyed and large-hearted Thomas Hood, 
is at last‘to have raised over his mouldering 
dust, some token of the popular gratitude: 
Nero, mouster as he was, had flowers scat- 
tered over his grave by some unknown hand, 
as the sign of affectionate remembrance. — 
Why, therefore, shguld not Hood, the poet 
of humauity—why should not Hood have 
his monument ? 


lately been asked by one whose voice has! 


not pleaded in vain. The goodly work has 
been projected by a woman, and a kindred 
spirit; and perhaps among'the list o¥ living 
poets, none could have more zealously and 
gracefully effected it than Eliza Cook. A 
short time since, a few simple and graphic 
verses from the pen of this lady, written from 


Happily, that question has | 


| 





the heart, cold us that not even the commonest 
mementu—a slab or a head-stune—marked 
the spot where Hood is reposing at length in 
deep and everlasting tranquility. Scaicely 
a fortnight has passed by since a committee 
was organized to redeem tre admirers of ge- 
nius from that lamentable charge of negii- 
geuce—and already nearly £200 have been 
collected tu defray the expense of erecting 
some tardy tribute of recollection. We may 
now look forward with confidence to the 
successful couupletion of the enterprise upon 
which a few carnest admirers of Thomas 
Hood have recently adventured—that of vaie 
sing over his honored grave some appropri- 
ate evidence that he is borne in the national 
recoliccuon—- London Times. 


THE LISTENER, — 





THE STORY OF ELLEN CONWAY. 





Oxce in my character of a Listener, I 
found myself in a large boarding school. 
Around me were gathered more than a hun- 
dred young girls, many of them of my own 
age, for [ had been placed there for other 
purposes than listening; the happy creatures 
were therefore my companions—some of 
them dear friends whom Lf love to this day 
—though many years have elapsed since [ 
parted from them, and some of the best and 
dearest of them separated from me by the 
pathless sea, [ was very young when plac- 
ed in their midst, and was hundreds of miles 
from the home of my childhood; and it was 
not strange then, that I was lonely aud sick- 
hearted, for tasks were set me which fright- 
I thought that 
in all that assembly “no beaming eye’? fell 


ned and discournged me. 


on the little stranger to cheer and inspire 
her with a hope of happiness in the future. 
All about me were busily intent on arrange- 
ments for themselves for the opening term, 
or greetings were exchanged between old 
scholars, separated during the long vacations, 
and merry voices gave utterance to merry 
hearis—the very teach« re seemed to speak to 
others more winningly than to me. 

At length my tasks were appointed to 
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me, and I was permitted to withdraw. The 





upper piazza of the seminary overlooked a 
lively little stream, which gleamed before 
usa moment in the sunshine, and then went 
singing its sweet song through the shady 
woods which skirted the village. Its beauty 
arrested my gaze but not my thoughts ; they 
were too sad to be won by an appeal to the 
eye only, and soon the tears came trickling 
down my cheek; and a sob told my sretched- 
ness, At this moment agentle step aroused 
me, and an arm passed ever my shoulders 
while a soft voice said to me : 


“ Little friend, why do you weep? There 
is anold Arabic proverb which says: ‘run- 
ning waters make the heart glad,’ and can 
k upon that merry brooklet and give 
way to sadness 7? and then drawing me to- 


you loo 


ward her whileshe passed her hand over my 
forehead, she continued : 
“What grief should thy years know! 


Thy brow and cheek are smooth as waters be, 
When no breath troubles them.” 


A beautifui face as well asa sweet voice, 
had this fair speaker. Oh! how I after- 
wards loved that face, with its bright com- 
plexion. white forehead, dim with the shad- 
ow of rich brown tresses, with its full ruby 


lips, and moe than all, the large dark, car- 


nest soul, from whieh I “drank in soul?’— 


ifelen Conway was just “seventeen ;’? she 
was above the usual height—some called 
her too tall—but her head was so superbly 
moulded, her bearing so queenly, every 
movement so graceful, and her dignity was 
tempered with so rare a spirit of delicate 
mirth, that few save the, envious, found her 
height at all detracting from her perfectious 

She was the only daughter of an English 
gentYeman of great wealth, and,she had but 
one brother, every way worthy of Helen.— 


They had been motherless for many years, | 


but their father had added the tenderness of 
the lost parent to the pride they were caleu- 
lated to inspire in his bosom, and certainly 
they were a singulariy happy family! 

The summer term passed quickly away, 
and we were but in our preparations for the 
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annual examination, when Helen was sum- 
moned to the deathbed of her father. We 
heard from her through her letters to one of 
the teachers. Her father’s iliness had been 
partly the result of anxiety on learning the 
loss of all his landed property, and on his 
decease, the whole estate was ascertained to 
be insolvent. Helen was therefore unable 
to return to schoo]; she was resolved hence- 
forth to sustain herself, and for that purpose 
must go out among strangers. 

When another term brought us together 
again, T learned that Helen Conway, though 
much against her brother’s wishes, had en- 
tered a Lowell factory, as an operative, to 
supply herself with the means of finishing 
her education. To her brother’s expostula- 
tions she replied : ‘ 

“Tt is no disgraceful thing which I would 
do, Philip, but one most honorable. I would 
not make such employment a matter of 
clpice nor would I perhaps seek such com- 
panions as may surround me, but at worst, 
the employment will not degrade me ; nor 
| the associates contaminate, and I shall the 





| svoner gain what [ require; and I shall have 
the satisfaction of knowing tiat I have not 
fettered you, my dear Philip, in the course 
you have adopted, for impeding to you 
would be the maintainance of an indolent 


heipless girl.” 
With what astonishment was this intelli- 
gence received by Helen’s schoolmates.— 


Her mild dignity had gained for her the re- 
| spect of all; her rare intellectual aequire- 
} ments had commanded it, and her amiable 


disposition had won even the most thought- 


less: but when all these had failed, the aristo- 
cratic name she bore, and the knowledge of 
| her father’s wealth, bad been sufficient to 
| gain an acknowledgment of her superiority. 
| What was she now? “A factory girl—one 
| of the Lowell crowd’’—a class always placed 
by the would-be aristociats of our number, 
far below the daughters of the retail grocer, 
jor humble artizan. In spite of the circum- 
stances which had given me my station in 
the upper circle of our miniature world, this 


state of things had made me most indignant, 
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I did combat bravely for nature’s true aristo- 
cracy; and I uphold it still more warmiy 
now, since a knowledge of the real world, 
has taught me that fine appareling may 
clothe the most unmitigated vulgarity, a full 
purse only aid its supercilious imporiance 
The right to be 


aristocratic—and I hold there is such a right, 


aud ridiculous pretensions. 


—is one which comes asa free gift of na- 
ture, and this distinction I reverence next 
the rare ger ius with which she sometimes 
endows her children. Vulgarity in a palace, 
displaying itself in affectatiens of taste and 
refinement, so shallow that any clear eye 
may discern their absurdity, sho wing itself 
also in haughty insolence toward inferiors 
in station or worldly advantages, and servili- 
ty toward those elevated by the work!’s ac- 
claim, or by yet greater wealth, above them- 
selves, is utterly more despicable and revolt- 
ing than the unconstrained vulgarity of the 
lower classes, 

Very few who have the power of eetting 
great wealth know how to use it; their ener- 
gies are too often directed only in one ehan- 
nel, and when they have tightly drawn their 
purse-strings over the last acquired dollar, 
they have resolutely drawn closer the heart- 
strings. Stifling all noble impulses, their 
head too, grows heavy with their hoards,and 
the highest aspirations of their souls are 


checked amid a tainted atmosphere, D’Traeli 


defines “good breeding’—w hich is necessa- 
ry to aristocracy—as “a general regard for 
the feelings ofothers, which springs from an 
absence of selfishness,” and how can those 
whose hearts are as hard as their treasures 
hope to acquire it ? 

But I meant not to digress thus,and I will 
hasten to tell you how my friend fared.— 
The whole year was spent in toil, and its ef- 
fect was ennobling, fur she was stimulated 
and incited by the highest motives which 
can infiuence our conduct; and may not the 
most menial Jabor be rendered a proud, yea, 
a holy service, when we toil for the comfort 
and happiness of those we love, for their or 
our own advancement in the beautiful lore 
the soul craves ? 





Helen’s leisure hours were well improved; 
the boarding house piano was ever her choi- 
cest recreation, for she had a fine voice and 
a well cultivated taste for music. A large li- 
brary for the use of the operatives in the 
mills, supplied her with bouks her own lit- 
tle store lacked; and besides this she learned 
many, and t& her, most strange lessons of 
human nature, among her associates, until 
both heart and soul expauded most liberally 
during her year at Lowell. 

At the end of the year she returned to 
school, more beautiful far than she had ever 
been, for she had learred to be fully con- 
scious of her own peculiar dignity 2s a wo- 
man, capable of self-control, and of self-sup- 
port. She was more loyeable than ever, al- 
so, and her heart had a warmer welcome for 
those whose affections were tried aud faith- 
ful. 

“The sun of my father’s love has set,’ 
said she to me, referring in her own peculiar 
manner to the greeting she had received, 
“but the beautiful stars have begun to come 
out, and lo! they are all suns, too, giving 
Hight and joy to other planets, He was near- 
er to me, so [ lived in his beams; and now 
his light, though not influence, bas been 





| removed and merged in the glory of God, 
lof which glory his spirit was an emana- 
tion.” 

All, however, were not able or prepare: to 
appreciate her condnet; and even in her 
presence some would speak contemptuonsly 
of the factory girl’s life~of their boarding 
house pianos—of their libraries and literary 
associations. A slight toward heralone, only 
gained from hera smile ; but when she heard 
those whom she had learned to respect spo- 
ken of in this manner, she would draw up 
her queeniy figure, and defend them with 
heart-warm eloquence, until the contemner 
quailed under her just sarcasms. Nor was 
this all she could do forthem. She wrote in 
their behalf, and her pen did ample justice 
‘o the subjects which inspired it, and to her 
own free spirit. 

“T am determined to put Helen Conway 
down !”? said Eleanor Sibley, whose home 
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was in one of those proud mansions that 
overlook that noble square which is the pride 
of the New England metropolis. “One 
would imagine ber a very princess, or asa 
republican, 1 suppose I must say president’s 
daughter ; she advances her outre opinions 
about those Lowell factory giris with such 
an air of supreme authority, as if she said’ 
“You dare not dispute me; I know I’m 
right.” 

“If Iam not a president’s daughter, | 


aes i ee 





On every side Constantinoble rises from 
the edge of the water up to the summits of 
its seven hills, which it covers, as wellas the 
intermediate valleys. The port is amongst 
the most beautiful and conmmodious in the 
world ; and such is the depth of water, that 
vessels of the greatest burden may be moors 
ed close to the principle wharfs. Towers, 
palaces, the domes of ancient mosques, built 





may become a president’s wife—who can 
tell to the contrary, Nelly Sibley ?”’—and | 
Helen advanced laughingly, from behind the | 
column which had concezled her from our | 


sight. 

So they all found out they could not put 
her down, and then they dubbed ber “ De- 
fender of Operatives’ Rights,’ “The Eben- 
ezer Elliott of New England,” “ Yankee | 
Hewit,” &e. “Noble titles!? she would! 
say, with perfect good humor. “ Don’t you 
think, young ladies, I could plead well for | 
And truly, when 





you when August comes 7”? 
the day came for the distribution of honors, | 
Hiclen received from the school, by unani- | 

| 


mous award, the highest they could bestow , 


for far other rites than those of Mahomet; 
innumerable slender minarets, and lofty trees 
minglea with houses, give to the whole a roe 
mantic and most striking appearance, totally 
different in character from any other city the 
traveler may behold. The neck of land in 
which the seraglio and its gardens stand, pre- 
sents an admirable situation for the palace 
of a great monarch, in the metropolis of his 
empire. Within his walls the Sultan may 
enjoy the most profound retirement, amid 
groves of ancignt trees or delicious gardens. 
Yet he has only to mount a terrace to behold 
all the bustle of an immense city, and every 
vessel that enters the port must pass within 
a few hundred yards of the outer walls. The 


an address to be read before the friemis of | greater part, indeed, come close by the point, 
the school in behalf of an education society | particularly when it is ealm, or the wind 
which they had established among them, | contrary, and it is thought advisable to tow 
and Eleanor Si! ley was deputed to inform) them against the current. From every point 
her of their choice. of view the seraglio has a charming effect. 

Helen Conway left school, and became a} Besides a great nuinber of palaces, houses, 
teacher. For three years she toiled in her | and groves of vencialle cypress and other 
honorable but laborious vocation, and then | trees, within its enclosures, the mosque of 
she was married to one who had long loved | St. Sophia stands close to one of the gates, 
her. Jf I dared tell you his name you wo'’d jand ina general view mingles its domes and 
recognize It at once as one very fauiiliar to| minarets in the whole scene, A moderately 
you, for he is a member of Congress—elo- | high wallsurrounds the whole, and no Chris- 
quent, patriotic and high-souled, | tian without a firman or license from the 

Now, who can teli but Helen Conway will | Grand Signior, can enter the gates. The 
one day be a president’s wife? Of all in | sight of these majestic groves, which tower 

' 


rad 


the school, not ove has a fairer chance of at- | above the walls aud some of the palaces, al- 
taining that station—and will not the factory | most makes a stranger forget the restraint 
girl do the honors of the White House with | which reigns within ; and even this slight 
grace ?—Southern Literary G'azelte, teeling for individuals is secon removed by 
the reflection that the whole is in union with 


; © . ; ‘ ‘ig 
A man can gain nothing by keeping the} the general state of manners among the 
Turks. 





company of the vicious. 
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FAINT HOPES FOR SIR JOHN before us, we should urge upon the Govern- 

FRANKLIN. ment the adoption of Mr. Petermann’s No- 
vaya Zemlia route,the practicability of which 
he has so clearly demonstrated, and which 





At a recent meeting of the London Geo- 
graphical Society, Captain Penny made some 


interesting remarks respecting the future a-ha es 
nteresting remarks ecting the 


wealth to this nation. I would sugzest that 
u 

a small screw steamer, of a light draft of wa- 

ter, not more than six feet, be likewise dis- 


rouce of the search for the ships of the Are- 
tic Expedition under Sit John Franklin,which 
have been absent eight years. Cupt P. said, . ’ 
pointing to the Wellington Channel on the patched to Captain Macquire, to search along 
chart, “ You will there see that Captain Sir 
Edward Belcher has now only entered upon 
the search. Then turn your eves to the A- 
merican shore—you will there see her Maj- 


the American shore, in order to watch over 
the brave men on board the Enterprise and 
Investig: tor,who have become second Franke 
lins. Likewise, that Dr. Rae should be dis- 
| patched along the Victoria Land towards 


esty’s ships Enterprise and Investigator | 
na } 


vainly struggling with a drifting body of; 





Bank’s Land, to watch that coast for the ar- 
. s ty , me ase | rival of the same party, since Captai - 
ice, in a position, which, if Franklin had |" ul fee haven a pa in Ma 
. «| clure and his party w ; > com- 

been there at all, we should have had him in | " - Ps I “ ty in ee 

. | ChE ane i $ 2582 5 spr y, 

England long ago by his own beaten path: | PO“ to abandon ris ve sel this spring. I 
pn | have yet a valuable fact to bring forward.— 
The renewed search that I have now the hon- / ‘ = : 
Bo gts I have lately received a leiter from Strom- 
or to propose, In order to solve this great Sy re 
ness, Which informs me that twelve Ameri- 


vegvraphical problem, would be worthy of : : : 
— . | ean seamen who left their ship and wintered 


| 
England’s humanity and commercial wealth. } slot di . 
r } ii an iniet discovered by 3 yes 

We have now a new agent at command— |‘) #2 Net ets ee 7 = oe west 
sail _ | side of Davis’s Straits, have killed thirteen 

namely, screw steam power. What I pro- 

pose, then, would be that two steamers be | hich Frankli 1 hi hol 

. : cee |upou which Franklin and his whole crew 

dispatched to Behring’s Straits, so that they | P 2 : : 

| might have subsisted during the whole time 
should be early on the ground to take advan- | 


tage of the land ice. That they should pass | 


whales during the season, an amount of food 


they have been absent. With these valuable 
aa . | facts before us, and such inducements, is 
along the Asiatic shore, through the strait! | aks : 

; = | England to lag behind in the solution of the 
formed by Cape Yakan and the land seen rT ee hical bl ain tei 
; a * | greatest geographical problem of the las 
Wrangell and her Majesty’s steamer Herald, Boeral I 


: : : ; | three centuries, and which, by the aid of 
into the Aretie Basin, where an extensive sea | ‘4 


pate steam power, might now ke happily resolved? 
must exist in the months of June, July, Au- I iid 


gust and September. Any one can easily Curran.—Curran’s eloquence, combined 
conceive what an extensivé search would be | as it was with wit and drollery, was irresis- 
accomplished in four months, by traversing | table, and his occasional daring style of or- 
in every direction that vast ocean, The| atory very singularly contrasted with his ex- 
whole distance from Cape Farewell to Baf-| tremely undignified person, that, accompan- 
fin’s Bay, aithough ome thousand miles, is| ied as it was with his mean apparel, often 
ice-bound in April, butin August frequently | occasioned him to be taken for a man of the 


“not a piece of ice is to be seen. If you will | lowest grade. He would, however, glory in 


now turn your attention to the north end of| the contumely with which he was visited, 
Spitzbergen, and lay down by compass one} and once, when taken for the ‘ boots’ of an 
thousand miles, you will see that it will] inn, he brushed a traveler’s coat, as he was 
reach new Siberia and the Asiatic shore.— | anthoritatively bid by the owner, and then 
This proves unquestionably that a large sea | traveied inside the coach with him, enjoying 
must exist even to the Pole. And whois he} ihe man’s amazement when he saw him sa- 


that would not be pround to see the flag of| luted with awe, at @ town whereat the vehi- 
: cle stopped, by a whole municipal body that 


Britain floating upon it Vit se fac e , : b 
ting upon it? With these fects was waiting his arrival at the sessions. 
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EFFLE WALTON, 

“Wet, Earnest, and what of Effie ?— 
When is she coming home?” said Mrs. Wal- 
ton, as her sen, a fine looking young nian of 
twenty entered the room with an open let- 
ter in bis hand. 

“She is coming on Thursday. You will 
have to be expeditious mother, for only 
three days iutervene, and she says she wish- 
es you “to put yourself and household in fit 
readiness for the reception of so distinguish- 
ed and honored a guest.” 

Mrs. Walton smiled, and turning to a 
gentleman sitting near her, said— 

“You will find our Effie to bea wild 
creature, and I fear your patience will be 
severely tried in witnessing her wilfulness. 
Though kind-hearted and generous to a 
fault, yet so impetuous and high spirited 
that she cannot brook restraint from those 


whom she does not deem authorized to die- | 


tate to her. She wil! listen for hours to 
my adviceand chidings, vet a reproof from 
others, will cause her lip to curl, and her 
bosom to swell with contempt and defiance, 
yet from your example, 1 hope mueh for 
her.’? 

“Earnest has given me many a deserip- 
tion of his beautiful, higi-spirited, sister, 
and I hepe that she my yet become all that 
a 
young man addressed. 

Effie Walon was all t 
said. Wild, beautiful aud young, her kind- 
ness won the aficetion of all, while her ievi- 


hat her mother had 


ty, aud rash impetuusity caused many a 
sigh, and deep solicitude on the part of her 
parents and brother. She had beeu from 
home to school, and it was ou the vecasion 
of her brether’s return from college that she 
also was to return and spend the vacation, 
Her brother came first, and brought with 
him a friend the young man istroduced.— 
Clarence Mauvers was well worthy of lis 
friendship. 
ministry as the field of his labors, aud was 


He was iooking forward to the 


a noble specimen of what man ought to be: 


Earnest fiad often wished that to the care of 
Vor. 8—No. 2—4. 


« 


‘ - } 
parenv’s heart could wish,’? replied the | 


such an oneas he knew Maivers to be, his 
sister might be entrusted, and he had given 
him many a glowing description of her, aud 
at the vacation had extended to him an ip- 
vitation to accompany him home in hopes 
—ah, his object was hiddeu iv his heart,and 
why should we seek to kuow it? 
Thursday came, and so did Effie, and 
Manvers thought he had never gazed on 
Effie admired the 
noble stranger, but her little sister Rose 


such loveliness before. 


whispered in her ear that “he was going to 
be a minister, and mother wauted he should 
talk to her for being so wild.’’ 

“ Indeed !” thought Effie, “I suppose he 
will scold me every time I laugh, but 1 do 
not fear him: let him lecture me if he dares, 
I wow’t give up my fun for any like him, 
however ministerial.” 

All was happiness at the preity house of 
Mr. Walton, Effie was in wild glee. Visi- 





tors came and went, all happy te welcome 
| back the jeyous Effie, and but little time 
| was left for reflection. 
Among the daily visitors was one How. 
jard May, whom Eifie said she had met in 
ithe city, and was now on a Visit to his aunt's 
near by. His calls were frequent but Mane 
i vers never met him. Effie imagined they 
| avoided one another, and wondered, but re- 
'frained from mentioning the name of each 


May called 


one afternoon to take Effie to ride, and Man- 


in the presence of the other. 


| vers witnessed their departure from the win- 
dow of his chatuber. 

“So like—” he murmure! as they entered 
“ And must 
o-—not if I] can 


the carriage and drove away. 
fie 


ay 


she share the same fate ? 
prevent it’? So saying he descended to the 
parlor, where sat Mr. aud Mre, Walton, 
“My dear friend,”’ he +aid, “permit me to 
warn you against your danghier’s continued 
acquaintance with Howsrd May. Full well 
have I known him. Tle affections of one 
gentle being he wen, aud then flung her 
rudely forth, to die! 
ed, as years have passed s'nee I knew him, 


but if not I tremble for your daughter's hap- 


* 


He may have chang- 





piness.’? 
. 
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The parents of Effie were surp: ieod, but! ‘oho: sense d the bumble cottage of the old 
Manvers—hizh-souled and truthful as he} lady, whom she had often befriended, and 
was—inust have had cause thus to have! afier leaving kind words anda box of pro- 
spoken, aud they felt thankful that they | visions, returned homeward. She turned 

! 
| 






































Sr a 


aside into the meadows, and just entering 
ter. a path through the forest, she saw seate 
| The next morning Effie entered the par- | ¢d before her Howard May and Clarenee 
lor, dresse:l for a ride. Mansers. May was speakin g. 

Where are you going, my child? asked| “And 80, I suppose I am indebted to you 
|| Mrs. Walton, fo Miss Walton’s note, declining an invita 
| “To ride with Howard Mcy,’’she answer- | tion to ride. And you are the avenger of 
ed. dainty Ella’s wrongs; you think that in mise 
' 
| 


had it yet in their power to save their daugh- | 











. ae | r . : 
you of any innocent pleasure, but I wish | slight revenge. Well, if she chooses a cante 


1 you would not go with May. IT fear he is ing priest for her friend, I care for her not.” 
“Howard May, be careful what you say | 
—you may awaken that fire which has for 
so long slumbered in my breast. Time was 
I Manvers says—” when I gloated on revenge; bat Ella pray- 
r “Mr. Manvers !” indignantly said Effie, cd me to forgive, and though I suffered 
1 
1] 
' 


My child, I would not willingly deprive | representing me to Miss Walton you have a 
| J 


not all he should be. [ have heard reports 
| derogatory to his character, aid I fear he is 
not a safe a for my daughter. Mr- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





“I thought where the reports came from.—/ much, yet Ihave smothered those angry 
Jealous, beeause I will not bestow all my! fuclings, and for her sake promised to be : 


smiles and affections on him, and sit eooped _your friend, And not from angry feelings 4 
for hours, listening to his sage lectures on | did I warn the parents of Miss Walton ae 
botany, chemistry, geology, or divinity — | gainst you. Had I thought you to bea man 
Yes, he must try to tarnish the reputation | of honor, net for the world would I have 
of oneof whom Edare say,he knows nothing, 


merely because he is uy friend! The med- 





spoken; but could I see her, too, ruined, and 
not speak ? But you speak as though I had ‘ 
dlesome thing! IT never liked him, and | won the favor of Miss Walton by so doing, 
shall be heartily glad when he is gone.” Let me tell you it is far otherwise, and to- 
“ Effie”? said Mrs. Walton, reproach- | yyorrow I shall leave this place, and you can 
fully. prosecute your suit without further inter- 
“Well, mother, how can T help speaking | ferenee.”? 
: angrily? Ihave known Howard May for} Effie was thunderstruck at what she had 
sume time. Intelligent and well educated | heard, and hastily turned, lest she should be 


| 
t 
| 


he certainly is. He graduated six mouths | discovered. She reached her home, and de- 








Sines at college, and with high honors, and | termined only to await the return of Clar- 
IT have seen nothing in him incompatible | ence, ere his forgiveness should be sought. 
with virtue and integrity. Buotif yeu wish But the day wore away, and he came not.— 
it, I wiil not ride this morning, and will go! The sun had just sunk behind the hills, 
an! eall on old Mrs. Green.” when she saw him enters the garden at the 

“ You have spoken so rapidly, Effie, that lower gate, and take a seat in the arbor— 
| you have given me no time to tell you that | She was too excited to wait longer, and the 





Mr. Manvers is in his room, and has doubt- | yext moment was tripping down the garden 
im lest heard all youbavesaid. Ifthese reports | walk, and entering the arbor was about to 





are true, how must he feel to see his kindly | speaks, when he turned and gazed on her.— 
| warning thus received 2?” He looked so sad and pale, that the little 
Tears filled Etfie’s syes, but brushing them | speech which she had. prepare: had entirely | 
| away, she wrote and dispatched a note to fled frony her remembrance ; so seating her- 
| 
| 


May, and started on her walk. | 
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self, she burst into tears. Manvers gazed on 
ber in utter astonishment, but he knew that 
whatever might be the cause of her grief, 
tears would relieve her, and he spoke not for 
several minutes. At length he said— 

“ Pray tell me what can be the cause of 
these tears. I shall not permit them longer 
to flow, for they ill become you.” 

“Then I will bamish them, But Mr. Man- 
vers will you forgive me for the ungenerous 
part I have acted toward vou? I have 
waited all day for your coming that I might 
tell you how sorry I was that I had thus 
pained you. Can you forgive me ?” 

“Freely, Miss Waltor, andas a token of 
my forgiveness, let me tell you of one whom 
you much resemble—I refer you to a loved 
sister, my Effie—God preserve you from her 
fate !” 

“What become of her? Where is she 
now |!” softly asked Effie. : 

“In her happy home above, I trust— 
Younger than myself, she was dearer to me 
than aught else on earth. Possessed of a 
flow of spirits equal to your own, she made 
all about her happy; and then she was so 
gentle and pure. But there came across her 
path, one to all appearance pure and trath- 
ful as herself. Ella loved me, to him she 
yielded her heart’s purest affection : and 
when he saw that in his love alone she was 
happy, that her very being was centered in 
his, then he flung her rudely from him!— 
The shock was tou great: she pined, and 
died as she had lived, with a spirit too pure 
fur earth. As I saw her sinking to the 
tomb, how my soul was harrowed with re- 
sentment and revenge ; but Ella begged me 
for her sake to forgive him who bad been 
the cause of her misery. I did forgive, aud 
promised to try to lead him back to the 
cause of virtue.” 

“And Howard May was the heartless mur- 
derer,’? said Effie. 

“How knew you that? But call it not 
by so harsh a name; my Ella could forgive, 
and why should not we %? 

“T am not so forgiving as she. O ! teach 
me to be pure and good even as she was,” 
Effie whispered. 





Long they sat there, while he taught her 
new views of life and its duties, and she lett 
the garden with the determination to com- 
mence a new life, to improve the talents 
given her, and live worthy of her Creator. 

Asshe quitted the arbor, Manvers sank 
upon his knees, and poured out his full heart 
in prayer, Fervently he prayed for May, 
that he might turn from his evil ways and 
become what he was well fitted to be—an 
ornament to society and the world. 

As he rose from his knees, Howard May 
seized his hand, and said in a voice of thril- 
ling earnestness— 

“Clarence, your prayer is answered, I 
came to seek your forgiveness, but those 
words tell me I need not ask that of you. — 
Henceforth Iam a different man, In a life 
of self-sacrifice in the cause of virtue, I will 
try to atone for my past misconduct. To- 
morrow I leave here to follow wherever duty 
leads me. Good and noble as you are, you 
will always be happy. Farewell.’ 

“Farewell, Howard May, and may the 
God of merey guide you.” 

The remaining week of the vacation pas- 
sed pleasantly to all, for somehow, Clarence 
changed his mind, and did not leave on the 
morrow, and when he with Earnest left, to 
renew their studies, Effie was the betrothed 
bride of Clarence. 

Three years after they were married.— 
Howard May they frequently met. He final- 
ly embarked as a missionary to the Sand- 
wich Islands, but Effie never regretted her 
choice of the young minister.—Boston Culti- 
valor. 





Women witnout Rewiciox.—A man with- 
out religion is, at best, a poor reprobate, the 
football of destiny, with no tie linking him 
to infinity, and to the wondrous eternity that 
is begun within him ; but a woman without 
it is even worse; a flame without heat, a 
rainbow without color, a flower without per- 
fume. 
hopes and honors with weak, shifting, ground 
tackle, to business or to the world; but a 
woman Without that anchor which they call 
Faith, isa drift and a wreck! 


A man may, in some sort, tie his frail 
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THE BIRD OF PARADISE. . 


A SWEDISH LEGEND.” 





Berore Luther began to preach the Re- 
formation, monasteriesstudded the slopes of 
every hill in Germany; hage baildings with 
a quiet, peaceable aspeet, surmounted by a 
slender tower rising in the midst of the for- 
ets through which the ringdoves hopped 
from branch to branch. Those gray walls 
covered many a fault, and many an error, 
but they sheltered men also who were in- 
sensible 
thoughts dwelt only on the heritage promis- 
ed by Christ. 

At Olmutz, in particulas, there was one 
who had rendered himself famous through- 
out the surrounding country by his picty 
and learning; he wasa simple and unaffect- 
ed man, like all men whose knowledge is 
great, for science is like the sea—the farther 


to worldly joys, saints whose 


we advance the wider grows the horizon,and 
the less de we seem ourselves. Brother 
Alfus had had, nevertheless, his seasons of 
doubt and 
wrinkled his brow and whitened his hair in 
vain disquisitions, he had at last been com- 
pelled to fall back upon the faith of little 
children; and then confiding his life to pray- 
er, as to an anchor of mercy, he suffered 
himself to rock gently in the tide of pure 
love, holy visions, and heavenly bopes. 


misciving ; but after having 


But in a little while rough squalls began 
The 


temptations of the understanding returned, 


again 10 shake the saintly bark. 


and reason began haughtily te question faith. 
Then Brother Alfus grew sad; dark clouds 
began to float over his spirit; bis heart grew 
cold; and he could no longer pray. Wan- 
dering through the country, he sat upon the 
mossy rocks, lingered by the foam of waier- 
falls, and sauntered amidst the murmurs of 


*This legend is of Swedish origin, but has been 
popularised in Germany by the celebrated Schubert 
in one of his works, entit'ed O1.p AND New. Schubert 
has attained some distinction as a patutatist, as well 
as awriter. Amongst his woiksarethe History of 
the Soul; the Symbolism of Dreams; Thoughls om 
the Dark Side of Naiure; Tracels in the Neighbor 
hood of Salzburg, the Tyrol, and the South of 
France. 








the forest; but it was ia vain that be suught 
light from nature. To all his inquiries the 
mountains, the leaves, and the streams gave 
but one answer—Gop ! Brother Alfus came 
out victorious from many of these struggles 
and each time Lis faith was made firmer 
than ever, for temptation is the gymnasium 
of the conscience; if it does not destroy it, it 
strengthens it. 

But after a time inguietude again eame 
over his spirit more keenly than ever. He 
had remarked that everything beautiful loses 
itscharm by long use; that the eye soon 
grows tired of the most beautiful landscape, 
the ear of the sweetest voice, the heart ofihe 
fondest love; and then he asked, how shall 
we find, even in heaven. a source of eternal 
joy? In the raidst of magnificence and de- 
light which have no end, what will become 
of our restless souls 2?) Willnot unchangea- 
ble pleasureat last bring on exnui ? “HNterni- 
ty ! what a word forcreatares who know vo 
jaw but that of change and diversity ? What 
man would wish his sweetest pleasures to 
last for ever? O my God! no more past 
and no more futnre ! no more remembrances 

Eternity | eternity ! 
O word, which has 


ard no more hopes ! 
O sorrowful word! 

spread fire and Jamentation upon earth, 
what must thou, then, mean in heaven ?”?— 
thus spoke Brother Alfus, and every da 
his doubts became greater, Onemorning he 
issued from the monastery before the other 
monks had risen, and descended into the 
vatley. The fields, stil! moist with ast 
pigbt’s rain, were glistening under the first 
rays of the rising sun, like a maiden smiiing 
through her tears. Alfus strolled gently 
through ihe shady thickets on the hill-side. 
The birds, whieh had but just awoke from 
their slumbers, were perched ia the haw- 
thorns, shaking dowa rosy blossoms on his 
bald head ; and some butierflies, still half- 
asleep, flew lightly in the sun to dry their 
wings. 

Alfus stopped to gaze on the scene before 
him. He remembered how beautiful it had 
seemed when first he saw it, and with what 
travsport he had looked forward to ending 
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his days in thatdelightfalretreat. For him, | exhaled an unknown perfume ; it had noth- 
peor elnki ef the city, accustomed to see | ing enervatiug in it, hke those of earth, but 


naught but dark courts and sembre walls, | was, as it were, a sort of moval emanation 


these flowers, and trees, aud clear air, were 


bewitching novelties. How quickly passed 


the year of his nevitiate! Those long ram- 
bles in the valleys, and those charming dis- 
coveries! Streams murmuring through the 
corn-flags, glades, haunted by the nightin- 
gale, eglantine reses, wild strawberries-— 
what joy to ligt upon them forthe first 
time! To meet with springs from which 
he had not yet drank, and mossy banks up- 
on which he had never yet reciined! Bui 
alas! these pleasures themselves do not last 
long; very soon you have traversed all the 
paths of the forest, you have heard the songs 
of ull the birds, you have plucked nosegays 
ofall the flowers, and then adieu to the 
beauties of the country! Fainiliarity de- 
scends like a veil between you and creation, 
and makes you blind and deaf. 

And thus it was now with brother Alfus. 
Like men whose abuse of ardeut sp'rits has 
made them cease to feel their power, he 
looked with indifference on a spectacle which 
in his eves had once been ravishing. What 
heavenly beauties, then, could occupy 
throughout eterni?y a soul which the works 
of God on earth could charm for the mo- 


which embalmed the soul. It wasstrength- 
ening and delicious at the same time, like 
the sight of a good action, or the approach 
ofalover, At Jength, he perceived farther 
en a glade radiant with a marvellous light. 
He sat down to enjoy the prospect, and then 


suddenly the song of a bird over head fell 
upon his ear,—sounds so sweet as to defy 
description, gentler than the fall of oars ona 
lake in summer, than the murmur of the 
breeze amongst weeping willows, or the sigh 
of asleeping infant. All the music of the 
air and earth and water, the melody of the 
human voice, or of instrutnents, seemed 
centred in that song. lt was hardly a song, 
but tloods of melody; it was not language, 
and yet the voice spoke. Science, wisdom, 
and poetry, all were in it; and in hearing it 
one acquired all knowledge. 

Alfus listened for a long time, and with 
increasing pleasure. At last the light which 
illuminated the forest began to fade, a low 
murmur was heard amongst the trees, avd 
the bird was silent. 

Alfus remained for a while motionless, as 
if he were awaking from an enchanied sleep. 
He at first looked around ina sort of stupor, 





ment only? Asking himself this question, | aud then arose. He found his feet benumb- 
the monk walked on, his eyes fixed on the ed; his limbs had lost their agility. It 
ground, but sceng nothing, aud his arms| was with difficulty he directed his steps to- 
folded on his breast. He descended ito the | wards the monastery. 

valley, crossed the stream, passed through | But the farther he went the greater was 
the woods, and over the hills. The tower of! his surprise. The face of the whole countiy 
the convent was beginning already to fade’ seemed changed. Where he had before scen 
in the distance, and at length he stopped — sprouting shrubs, he now saw wide-spread- 


He was on the verge of a vast forest, which 
extended as far as the eye could reach, like 
an ocean of verdure. A thorsand melodious 
sounds met his ears from every side, and an 
ederous breeze sighed through the leaves— 
After casting an astonished look upon the 
soft obscurity which reigned in the wood, 


Alfus entered with hesitation, as if he feared | 


ing oaks. He looked for the litle wooden 
bridge by which he was accusiomed to cross 
the river. It was gone, and in its place was 
a solid arch of stone. On passing a hedge 
on which some women were spreading 
clothes to dry, they stopped to look at him, 
‘and said amongst themselves,— 

| “There is an old man dressed like the 


he were treading on forbidden ground. As “monks of Olmutz, We know all the broth- 


he advanced, the forest became larger; he ers, but we have never seen him before.” 
found trees covered with blossoms which | “These women are fovls,”’ said Alfus, and 
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passed on, But at last he began to fecl un- 
easy. He quickened his footsteps as he 
climbed the narrow pathway which led up 
the hill-side towards the convent. But the 
gate was no longer in its old place, and the 
monastery was changed in its appearance ; 
it was greater in extent, and the buildings 
were more numerous, A plane-tree which 
he had himself planted near the chapel a 
few months before, covered the sacred build- 
ing wiih its foliage. Overpowered with 
astoni=hment the monk approached -the new 
entrance, and rang gently. But it was not 
the same silver bell, the sound of which he 
knew so well. A young brother opened the 
door. 

“What has happened ?? asked Alfns ; “is 
Antony no longer the porter of the con- 
vent ?” 

“T don’t know such a person,” was the 
reply. Alfus rabbed his eyes in astonish- 
ment, 

“Am I then mad?’ he exclaimed. “Is 
not this the monastery of Olmutz, which I 
left this morning ”? 

The young monk looked at him. 

“Thave been porter here for five years,’’ 
was the rejoinder, “and I do not remember 
to have ever seen you.” 

A number of monks were walking up and 
down the cloisters. Alfus ran towards 
them, and called them; but none answered. 

He went closer, but not one of them could 
he recognise. 

“Has there been a miracle here?” he 
cried. “In the name of heaven, my broth- 
ers, has none of you ever seen me before ?— 
Does no one know Brother Alfus ?” 

All looked at him with astonishment.— 
“Alfus !?? at last said the oldest; “there was 
formerly a monk of that name at the convent. 
I used to hear the old men, long ago, when 
I was young, talking of him. He wasa 
learned man, but a dreamer, and fond of 
solitude, One day he descended into the 
valley, and was lost sight of behind the 
wood. They expected him back in vain.— 
He never returned, and none knew what be- 
came of him; but it is now a hundred years 
or more since that.’ 








At these words Alfus uttered a loud ery, 
for he understood it all ; and falling on hig 
knees, he Jifted up his hands and exclaimed 
with fervour,— 

“O my God! ithas been thy will to show 
| me my folly in comparing the joys of carth 
| with those of heaven. A century las rolled 
over my head as a single day | whiic listens 
ing to the bird which sings in thy paradise, 
[ now understand eternal happiness. O 
Lord, be gracious unto me, and pardon thine 
unworthy servant.’? 

Having thus spoken, Brother Alfus ex- 
tended his arms, kissed the ground, and died. 


THE NATIVITY OF CHRIST. 





BY REY. EDWARD TIFFIN, M. D. 





This day, the anniversary of the Savior’: 
- birth, greets the Christian world. It comes 
to remind us of that saered era which the 
holy Jesus hallowed by his advent to our 
earth, and his assumption of our nature.— 
The calendar of the saints, registers no 
epoch so dear to memory. History records 
no event so momentous to man. Through 
the vista of eightcen hundred years, the eye 
of faith still sees the unfolded radiance of 
the halycon morning whose orient bears 
were the first dawning of an immortal day, 
and over which the lapse of ages has thrown 
no obscurity. It was an era which time can 
never blot from the recollections of man— 
which eternity cannot expunge from the ar- 
chives of heaven. Then it was that the 
great scene of redemption opened, and the 
stupendous scheme of mercy, projected in the 
sublime cenncils of heaven, began to be de- 
veloped. Then the great prophecy of ages 
was turned into history, and the Shiloh of 
early promise stood revealed. Then were 
promulgated those “goed tidings of great 
joy,” which first cheered to ecstacy the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem, and which were soon 
to be “ published to all people.” Then “the 
morning stars sang together,’? and the arche 
es of heaven rang with the hosannas of an- 
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THE NATIVITY OF CHRIST. 5D 





gels. Vain were the atiempt to portray the 
glories of the auspicious day, which filled 
the earth with shouts of jubilation, and light- 
ed up new lustres in the skies. The pens, 
the tongues, the language of mortals are im- 
potent in the effort. Eloquence may array 
all its topics and figures; the muse may 
combine all her imagery, and soar on her 
sublimest wing; and without the promptings 
af inspiration, leaves the lofty theme all un, 
old. 

But, although we cannot portray the scene, 
we love to dwell on the portrait already 
drawn in the Gospel, by more than mortal 
pen. We love to go back in imagination, to 
the long-lapsed period of his nativity ; to 
linger around the hallowed spot ; to witness 
the train of wonders involved in the pro- 
cess, and to ponder the auspicious seque].— 
The scene spreads itself anew before the eye, 
and a solemn awe gathers around the heart. 
The mighty birth is proclaimed in our ears. 
We see the infant Immanuel “ wrapped in 
swaddling-clothes,? and him to whom “is 
given all power in heaven and in earth,” 
pillowed upon the rude manger of a stable! 
We see the “star in the cast”? stand gleam- 
ing in the heavens to guide the footsteps of 
the wise men. We hear him, while yet a 
child, confounding the wisdom of sages, and 
bafiling Pharisaic subtility. We follow him 
into the great scenes of his labors and toils, 
and behold acts of godlike benevolence circ- 
ling his path, and miracles of mercy sealing 
his divine mission. We see water blushing 
into wine at his volition, and a few loaves 
and fishes swelled into profusion for thou- 
ands by his blessing. The eyeballs of the 
blind are unsealed at his touch ; the sick are 
healed by his word, and the dead start into 
life at his summons, 

We pursue him in his sufferings, mingle 
in his sorrows, and weep over the woes which 
beset his path to the cross, We see him 
treading the wine-press alone, and whelmed 
mider waves of guilt not his own. We 
weep with hin in the garden of Gethsemane, 
in the hour of agony, when the bitterness of 
anguish drew blood from every pore. We 




















behold him betrayed by the kiss of a per- 
fidious disciple ; arraigned as a felon ; tried 
in solemn mockery, amid the vociferations 
of a mob; and doomed to death by malice 
and perjury. We hear the declaration of his 
innocence and the sentence of his condem- 
nation together, from the same mouth, We 
see the crown of thorns twining around his 
sacred head, and the last vial of wrath poured 
out, and the great tragedy of the cross clo- 
sing the scene. 

Closing, did I say? Does the scene close 
here? Ono! It only changes. A day of 
jey breaks upon this midnight of sorrows. — 
The hour of triumph is at hand. Though 
he could not gome down from the eross, he 
could break the seals of death, and the en- 
closures of the sepulchre. He arose, “the 
first fruits of them that slept,’? and taught 
us that sleeping millions, shall one day, 
burst their tombs and spring to life—the life 
of gods. If angels shouted at his birth, 
what notes of holy rapture should warble 
forth from human tongues at bis triumpi 
This is the theme of hn- 
Here our human nature 


over the grave ! 
man exultation. 
puts on immortal robes, and virtue dresses 
up for heaven, This great fact sweeps away 
at once, the drea us of heathen speculation, 
and disperses the cloud that vailed the bright- 
est pages of early philosophy. 

Yet, strange to tell, the anniversary of the 
day which gave this Savior birth, and led to 
these momentous results, is permitted, with 
a few exceptions, to pass unheeded in a 
Christian community, with scarce any other 
memorial than a registry in our calendars.— 
Were a stranger to our religion to read, for 
the first time, the Gospel history of the Sa- 
vior’s advent and its merciful purposes ; his 
suffering life, and tragical death ; that all his 


Cao P ° 
toils and sufferings were a voluntary and vi- 


carious sacrifice ; that he is now confessed 
to be our atonement, and our redemption 
from bondage end death ; how would he ex- 
pect the day which gave him birth to be com- 
memorated snd honored? what signs of 
gratulation with which to greet the first 
dawning rays of this anniversary morning ? 
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what notes of joy io echo back the songs of 





transport which onee gladdened the plains 
of Bethlehein ? Would not he expect to see 
this day set apart as the jubilee of nations ; 
a solemn abstraction from secular eonce:ns ; 
the doors of sacred temples thrown open ; 
their walls verdant with the emblems of im- 
mortality ; throngs pressing around the altar 
with oblations of gratitude ; and adoring de- 
votion pouring forth incense of prayer and 
praise to the Goud of so great salvation ?— 
Well, blessed be God! we hope the period 
will ere long arrive, when all who assume 
the name and wear the badves of Christian- 
ity will unite in celebrating as a holy jubi- 
lee, the anniversary ef a Saviors birth.— 
They will, like the shepherds mentioned in 
the text, “go even to Bethlehem, to see this 
thing which is come to pass’? The sLep- 
herds did as they proposed ; they came with 
haste, and found Mary, and Joseph, and the 
babe, lying ina ranger. They believed be- 


fore they caone; ur now their faith is con- 
fir:ned hy sight. 


and edlified by the view, and they returned 


They were both gratified 
glorifying and praising God for allthe things 
which they bad seen and heard. 

Let us, then. init: ie chese happy men; let 
us “go to Beihlehen’?—the name signifies 
“the house of brend 2? there. in the contem- 
plation of the Savior of a fallen world, may 
we find bread for onr souls! 
TEMPERANCE CAUSE, 


BY SALLIE, «Fr 


THE 


MUEMPUIS, 
“On! Thou invisii's spirit of wire, 

If thou hast no name ty be called by 

Let us cal! thee devil.” 

Ix the paling davs of Greece and Rome, 
%twas a cherished custom to coofer }nors 
upon their victors, To wreathe their brows 
with olive, Jaurel, &c., cousequent on the 
subduing of a powerful and d:ngerous ene- 
my. 

To institu'e and perpetuate the olympic 
and other games, at which the chief of these 
conquests were won, immense sums of mo- 
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ney were extled into requisition, the cofers 
“fpotent rulers were made tributary, hun- 
dreds, thousands, millions of wen gave time 
Nations joined in these 
Centuvies lent their 
perfeeling influence. Yet, vayied, extended 
and time honored as was the interest hereby 


and aiteution. 
honorary practices. 


excited, mutability has long since been writ- 
ten upon these revered practices ; yes, they 
have passed away, and bat for the histovi- 
anu’s pen mightere now have been forgotten. 
And why? Because of their lack of moral 
influence to beget lasting results affeeiing 
the true prosperity of communities. While, 
like objects which seen through a mist di- 
injnish with the distance, so do the great 
men of these trinmphal coronations and cere- 
monies, There looms high above our zenith, 
a cause challenging the adiniving gaze, and 
cliciting deep tone:! gratitude down to the 
A dark cloud once 
“On! that 
men should put an enemy in their mouth to 
steal away their brain, that we should with 


remotest ages of man. 


shaded this favored land of ours. 


joy, pleasure and applause turn ourselves in- 
to beasts.’’ 
dismay paralized the hearts of fair devoted 


Consiernation agitated and dire 


wives, blankness, and fear, were impressed 
upon the minds of lovely and confiding 
children, The hydra “Intemperance,” havy- 
ing escaped the pandemonium gate, was in- 
sidionsly easting about society his labyrin- 
thine folds, and enclosing in his embrace 
the bright, the belovel, the gifted! But, 
“ Hope,” now opens to us her glittering 
portals. Theangel of Temperance, descend- 
ing, drops on her “Sons”? the wreath of vie- 
tory, leaving with them resolution and cours 
age to keep green iis glossy leaves; and as 
the skill and taste of the florist causes the 
simple vose of the wilds to mount up and 
extend its branches foratmospheric invigora- 
tien, uniil it becomes a grand multiflora, 
‘owering aloof, the pride of princely man- 
sions, +» have these guardians, resolution 
aud courage, fostered love, purity, and fidel- 
ty, until from their crystal hails, have come 
forth these, a mighty and valiant host, to 
render service in the “Temperance” reform. 


















































AVOW YOUR PRINCIPLES, 5 





They come not from cities ruined, not from 
the field of the slain, not from the gladiatori- 


al arena, but, they emerge from the baunts | 


of sobrietv—from the retreats of sympathy 
—from the resting place of philanthropy— 
and shail the olive and the lanrel be en- 
twined fur their chaplets? Propriety says 
not so—jusiice eagerly tenders rewards more 
enduring io the aiders of humanity, who, 
ruling their own “spirits’? are “mightier? 
than he that taketh a city. If then you 
would frequent the clearest founts of Jove, 
purity and fidelity, cast off the armor of op- 
position, and with the assurance that this 
cause rises majestically fair, and being found- 
cd in virtue and beneficence will remain un- 
tarnished by violence, and unseaihed by the 
mighty hand of time,andienter into its bright 
precinets togo no more out forever. 
“Temperance °° Oh! thou mighty pre- 
server of human morals, what hast thou not 











settled orin doubt. Socety has a right to 
know what it way expect from him, aud 
justly suspects him of interesied and dishon- 
est aims, when he chooses to remaiu unde- 
cided and uncommitted till suffrage has an- 
nounced the safe way. 

Educated men are the natural sources and 
guides of popular ‘opinion, and they we 
bound to siand forih boldly, to battle with 
prejudice, and breast the invadatiou of pas- 
sion, though at some risk of being swept 
away by iis fury. The principles of the ed- 
ucated, active, influential men, of every coms 
munity, generally become its publie seuti- 
ment. This living embodiment and oppres- 
siun of reason, truth and righteousness, acts 
upon the multitude with vastly more divect- 


| ness and efficacy than books of morals aud 


religion ; and as it constitutes the most ef- 
fectual method for ihe formation and vigor- 


ous maintenance of a sound public seniiment, 


done? By thy good effects, happiness has | so it 1s brietly relied upon for that funetion. 


been restored to many desponding hearts, 
and miserable families. The widow hails 
thee with delight, and the orphan claps his 


hands for joy. Tt is a cause destined to rise 





!On this account it was that the laws of 
Athens beld that any citizen was an enemy 


to the State who remained a neutral in any 
important crisis or question of geueral inter- 


higher and higher uutil man—vile man— | et The Redeemer of the world has given 


shall bow the knee to the Lerd of all, and 
returu thanks for thy benign influence. 





AVOW YOUR PRINCIPLES. 

Atways be ready to avow your principles 
of action. Scurn concealment. Put out your 
true colors to the gaze of men and augeis— 
There is a false prudence, a mock moclesty, 
which ineuleates the opposite method, It 
discourages confes-ion, as savory of ostenta- 
tion, and would have us leave the world to 
infer the existence of virtuous principle from 
our conduct. In most instances, this is but 
a poltroon’s expedient to avoid respousibili- 
ty, to save convenient position for treachery 
or evasion. It is we.] and safe tostand com- 
mitied to the right, hat the world may know 
in advance, where you will be found in the 
day of trial ; and it is a reflection upoa a 
good man’s intelligence, or of integrity, to 
have his opinions aud principles forever un- 








to this equitable principle the sanction of 
religion, and itis only they who confess him 
before nen, whom he willconfess befure the 
angels in heaven. 

Let every one who would not become a 
mere puppet and time-server, beware of feel- 
ing more solicitude for promotion than he 
does for his principles. If they are to be 
put down, it is a misfortune and a snare to 
rise, and he should blush and suspect him- 
self 2 knave who is conscious of grudging 
the sacrifice which it may cost him to be an 
honest man. No valuable euds, besides those 
of selfish or profligate ambiion, can ever be 
secured by such dishonorable success ; and 
any buta w ak and unscrupulous man will 
prefer to bide his time, and wait for more 
auspicious days, when God, whose attributes 
everside with the right, will pluck iis drown- 
ed honors from the deep, and make the con- 
scientious and tue brave, sharers in its tri- 


umphs, Whoever covets promotion while 
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his principles are under the ban, niust fall 
Lack upon the expedicnts and resources of 
party, which is always framed and held to- 
gether by compromises in which principle is 
sacrificed to policy. Into this turbid muel- 
strom, from which virtue and conscience ne- 
ver come forth without a stain, good, but 
ambitious,men, of facile morality aud feeble 
—Dr. Olin 
—_ ‘i oi 
For the Literary M isccllany. 


INTELLECTUAL STUPIDITY. 





BY M. LANSING HIGGINS, 


— 


Wet and truthfully does the Poet sing— 


(+ -one lost mind, 

Who star is quenched, hath lesson for mankind 
Of decper interest than each prostrate dome, 
Mingling its marble with the dust of Rome.” 


In whatever light we view this theme, 
there can be but one opinion with intelli- 
gent minds, There is no arbitrary necessity 
for menial neglect. There 
ble justification for intellectual stupidity ; 
for the very good reason, that the min 0 
mnan is not bound down to an unchangeable 
and fixed condition, that admits of no ad- 
vance in the developement of its faculties, 


is no reasona- 


and the progressive capacities of its own ex- 
istence. It is not an inanimate thing, to be 
rolled about like so much useless lumber; 
but, with proper cultivation, it is redolent 
with Jife, and light, and joy. It is uot ouly 
capable of vast activity and improvement, 
but itis fitted aso, by the qualities of its 
own nature, for expression, enjoyment, de- 
velopment, and almost infinite progression. 

In view of these facts, why is it so many 
prefer ignorance to knowledge-—neglect to 
improvement 2 Why will they not avail 
themselves of the facilities that lie open be- 
fore them ; why will they not throw off the 
mantle of ignorance and self-neglect, and | 
assume the place of men in the social state? 
In short, why will they not rise up and re- 
alize the wealth of mind—wealth derived 
from the cultivation of resources all their 
own—treasure that cannot be stolen or alien- 
ated—that remains to cheer and animate the 
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soul, through every mutation of time and 


jchange. True, there is wealth of great val- 


| ue, deeply imbedded in the mines of earth, 
| and rich treasures far down in ocean caves, 
; and costly gems, securcly set in monarchs? 
crowns ; but what are all these to the wealth 
of mind? What are all these to the trea- 
sures of theheart? Nothing. For the riche 
the mind possess —_fadeless lustre—a 
:Jasting beauty. Here is the temple of the 
soul—the pillar of greatness—the depository 


es o 


~~ of Wisdom, Knowled ge and Virtue. 


Let the hardy gold-seeker, then, leave the 
sweets of home, the temples of learning, the 
sanctuaries of truth, and sacrifice all of life, 
in the search after the sparkling dust ; but 
he ours the nobler object, the higher aim, to 
grasp the wealth of mind, to explore the 
vast regions of mental iJlumination and in- 
tellectual life. 

“ Deeper than the vast Atlantic, 

Rolls the tide of human thou 

Farther speeds the mental ocean, 

Than the world of waver eer sought— 

Mind, sublime, in its own essence, 

Its sublimity can lend, 

To the rocks, aud mounts, and torrents, 

And at will their features bend.” 
Fuint, Jan. 10, 1853. 





Tur Sneerer.—There is a large class of 
people who employ themselves almost con 
stantly by snecring at the efforts of others, 
Nothing done by a neighbor suits than. If 
you perform an act of charity, they ques- 
tion your motives; if you exhibit skill in 
your profession, they pretend to regard you 
an over-rated man; if you sproduce some- 
thing decidedly meritorious, they ridicule 
and depreciate its worth ; snd if you origi- 
nate a thought or machine, they declare you 
a plagiarist. In their estimation your wri- 
tings are stupid, and full of tautology ; your 
conversation unprofitable; the work of your 
hands valueless. And yet ask them to do 
what you aimed at, and failed in, according 
to them, and they have not even the ability 
to try. They are of the race of Diogenes, 
without his ability; Cynics, without the 
merit of honesty of purpose.—Com. Iccord 
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BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 





Vimrve has resources buried in itself— 
which we know not, till the invading hour 
calls them from their retreats. Surrounded 
by hosts without,and when nature itself, 
turned traitor, is its most deadly enemy with- 
in, it assumes a new anda superhuman pow- 
er, which is greater than nature itself. What- 
ever be its creed—whatever be its seci—from 
whatever segment of the globe its orisons 
arise, virtue is God’s empire, and from His 
throne of thrones He will defend it. Tho’ 
cast into the distant earth, and struggling 
on the dim arena of a human heart, all 
things above are spectators .of its conflict, 
or enlisted in its cause. The angels have 
their charge over it—the banners of archan- 
gels are on its side; and from sphere to 
sphere, through the illimitable ether, and 
round the impenetrable darkness at the feet 
of God, its triumph is hymned by harps, 
which are strung to the glories of the Crea- 
tor!—Z.L.B. Lytton. 

THE BEAUTIFUL EFFECT OF PAIN, 


One of the most beautiful effects of pain, 
is its tendency to develop kind feelings be- 





tween man and man; to excite a friendly 
sympathy on the part of others toward the 
person immediately afflicted. No sooner is 
a person attacked with illness, than a cor- 
responding degree of interest is excited in 
his behalf. Expressions of solicitude for his 
wellare are put forward, offers of assistance 
are made, old friendships are revived, new 
ones developed ; all this, it is to be remem- 

red, is essentially connected with the suf- 
fering of sickness. Were it not for this, 
there would be no occasion for this sympa- 
thy, and there would be no manifestation of 
it. Every man would be left to battle with 
the attacks of illness as he could; and no 
kind voice would be raised to cheer him in 
his hours of solitary gloom ; no tender hands 
put forth in offices of kindness ; no midnight 
watchers volunteer to attend his bed-si‘e.-- 
In contemplating the use of pain that a gra- 
cious God has attached to our constitution 





as a necessary part of our existence, is there 
any one that calls for louder admiration than 
this, which unites the whole family of Adam 
into one universal brotherhood ; which gives 
exercise to the noblest charities of our uae 
ture, and which is the means of securing to 
us, at the very moment when we most see 
their value, the tenderest assistance of the 
best and kindest feelings of our nature. 





MEMORY OF MUSIC. 

Tue readiness with which the memory 
lends itself to the service of music, is anothe 
er standing phenomenon peculiar to her.— 
By what mysterious paradox does it come to 
pass that what the mind receives with the 
most passivity, it is enabled to retain with 
the most fidelity, laying up the choicest 
morsels of musical entertainment in its 
storehouses, to be ready for spontaneous per 
formance without our having so much as the 
trouble of summoning them? For not even 
the exertion of our willis required; a thought 
—ay, less than a thought ?—the slightest 
breath of a hint—is sufficient to set the ex- 
quisitely sensitive strings of musical memo- 
ry vibrating ; and often we know not what 
manner of an idea itis that has just fluttered 
across our minds, but for the melody, or 
fragment of a melody, it has awakened in 
its passage. By what especial favor is it 
that the car is permitted a readier access to 
the cells of memory, and a steadier lodging 
when there, than of the other organs? Pie» 
ture, poetry, thouglits, hatred, loves, promis 
ses, of course, are all more fleeting than 
tunes! These we may let be buried for 
years ;-—they never mould in the grave ; they 
come back as fresh as ever, yet showing the 
depths at which they have laid by the secret 
associations of joy or sorrow they bring 
with them, There is no such a putiless in- 
voker of the ghost of the past as one bar of 
melody that has been connected with them 
—there is no such a sigh escapes from the 
heart as that which follows in the train of 
some musical reminiscence, 
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YOUNG MEN. 


Tue idea is prevalent iu some communi- | 


ties, that young men are unfit for gener- 
als or statesmen, and that they must be kept 
in the background uatil their physical 
strength is impaired by age, and their intel- 
lectual faculiies blunted by years. Let us 
look at the history of the past, and from the 
long list of heroes and statesrnen who have 
nobly distinguished the uselves, we will find 
that they were young men who performed 
those acts which have won for them an im- 
perishable meed of fame, and which placed 
their nameson the page of history. Alex- 
ander, the conqueror of the whole civilized 
world, viz: Greece, Egypt, and Asia, died at 
33. Bonaparte was crowned Emperor of 
France when 33 years of age, Pitt, the youn- 
ger brother, was 33 years of age, when in 
Britain’s Parliament he boldly advocated the 
cause of the American Colonies ; and but 22 
when made Chancellor of the Exchequer.— 
Edmund Burke, at the age of 25, was the 
First Lord of the Treasury. Ourown Wash- 
ington was but 25. when he covered the re- 
treat of the British at Braddock’s dcfeat, and 
was appointed to be Commander-in-Chief of 
all the Virginia forces, Alexander Hamilton 
at 20, was a Lieutenant Colonel and aid to 
Washington ; at 25, a member of Congress, 
and at 32, Secretary of the Treasury. Tho- 
mas Jefferson was but 23 when he drafted 
the ever-memorable Pvclaration of Indes 
pendence. At the age of 30 vears, Sir [snac 
Newton occupied ec Mecheaical Chair at 
Cambridge College, Busan !, having by his 
scientific discoveries rendered his name im- 
mortal, —3i rry’s Museum. 





A MOTHER’S LOVE. 

Some of our readers may recollect a thril- 
ling bal.nd which was written by Mr. (not 
Mrs.) Seba Smith, on the death of a woman 
who perished in the snow drifts of the Green 
Mountains of Vermont. That mother bore 
an infant on her bosom, and when the storm 
waxed loud and furious, she rent her own 
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| garments, and thus toa mother’s love, wrap- 





| pedthem around her bebe. The morning 
found her a stiffened corpse, but the babe 
survived, That babe grew to manhood, and 
is now the speaker of the Ohio Senatel-— 
How thrilling must be his théughts of that 
mother, if he be a true, large-hearted man! 
How deep a mother’s love! How many a 
mother is there that would die for her son if 
called in Providence to do so. Let sons 
when far away on the land or on the deep 


when theeve of no mother is upon them, 
remember her love and be restrained by it 
Let them 
say nothing—do nothing which a mother 


from entering the paths of vice. 


would not approve, and thev will never bring 
down her gray hairs with sorrow to ihe 
grave, 

FARMING ON THE RIO GRANDE. 


The American Flag, published at Biowos- 
ville, Texas, furnishes the following infurmas 
tion relating to the capabilities of the fsoil 
for agricultural productions in the Valley of 
the Rio Grande : 

“Much has been said of the unproductive- 
ness of this valley, and vet in every instance 
has experiment disproved the assertion. We 
kaow not of a single agriculiural plant, yet 
tested, which has not met with the most 
coinplete success, From the extreme mild- 
pess of the climate, our natmaily rieh soil 
seems equally capuble of producing plants 
of the cold or warm latitudes. It is no un- 
usual ihing to see ihe sturdy rose of the 


northern regions shedding its sweet fragrance 
over the beds of tender tropical flowers: the 
velvet-hued peach, the pear, plum and ap- 
ple here may grow side by side with the 
golden orange. and most others of the fruits 
of the torrid zone, Culinary an:! field planis 
thrive equally well. We have had this year 
the first corn, cotton, potatoes—and in fact 
the first of every other product planted here 
that has been produced in any other part of 
the Union, within our knowledge—and we 
shall have the last—for in all save two or 
three months in the year, may they be pro- 
duced in the open air. 
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We have just been shown a mainmoiis 
swect potatoe, grown on the farm of Capi 
P. C. Shannon, in sight of this town, which 
weighs iujl tive anda half pounds. ~and theu 
ouly think what a prospect for the planter ; 
sweet potatoes sel] readily in our market at 
thiee dollars per barrel. Sugar cane, too, we 
have seen in our streets for months past o! 
huge dimensious; we noticed some stalks 
the other day, which could vot have measur- 
ed less than ten feet in matured joinis. We 
repeat what we have often said—with the 
proper industry the whole of our lovely val- 
ley may be made jo bloom asa rose.” 





From the Herald and Journal. 

A PILGRIM—HIS HISTORY. 

A few days since, a venerable man, be- 
tween 70 and 80 years of age, having tra- 
velled on foot six miles, entered the house of 
worship and took his seat near the altar of 
God. His whitened locks seemed to 
With the white mantles of those assembled 
in the Upper Temple; an unearthly joy 
kindled in his eyes; and a heavenly smile 
played upon his brow, whilea hearty ‘amen’ 
now and then trembling upon his lips, 1e- 
vealed the deep, tranquil emotious of a blood 
Fiftu years he had been 
The wilderness 


vie 


washed heart. 
traveling toward heaven. 
he has seea bud and blossom as the rose.— 
Some have grown weary by his side, and 
fallen out by the way ; still he is pursuing, 
Many, who started on this pilgrimage at a 
later day, he has seen pass over Jordan, and 
he siands upon the shore steadily gazing af- 
ier them. 

He found Christ in the wilderness. He 
had once heard the Rev, Enoch Mudge 
preach Christ and him crucified. Jn this 
wilderness, with none to teach him the way 
of life, the Holy Spirit on his errand of mer- 
cy found him, and invited him to thiak of 
heaven. He reflected—couviction, deep and 
pungent, wrung his sinful heart with unut- 
terable anguish. But to whom should he go 
for relief? The heralds of the cross came 
not that way—cbristian sympathy and in- 








siruction, were not at hand—he had no Bi- 
dle to consult! Once moie he listened to the 
voice of the Spirit, aud it directed him to 
ihe “ Word of the Lord.” He immediately 
started in pursuit of a Bible. Having tra- 
veled seventeen miles, he stood upon the bank 
of a river, where now stands a flourishing 
city witha Bible Depository, with open doors 
and shelves bending under the word of God. 
But then, he found neither city, Depository, 
nor Bible. With difficulty he crossed the 
river, and finally succeeded in obtaining a 
Testament, for which he paid fifty cents,and 
putting the precious treasure in his bosom, 
near his heart, where he carried it for menths, 
he retraced his steps io lis home iu ihe wil- 
derness. Daily he searched its sacred pages 
in pursuit of the Lamb of God, till he dis- 
covered the path of faith, grasped the Sa- 
vior, and was rescued from the domination 
of sin. 

Often has he traveled twelve miles, leav- 
ing home at 2 v’clock in the morning, and 
returning in the evening to hear the gospel 
preached on the Sabbath. ‘ 

His limbs now trembled, and the wrinkles 
of age are upon his brow; but the praises 
His heart 


kindles wth heavenly emotions and _ his 


of God are still upon his lips. 


tongue becomes eloquent with praise, as he 
describes the manner in which that Testa- 
ment led him to Christ. His soul overflows 
with pure christian love, and his bosom 
heaves with that compassion which brought 
Jesus to the cross, while he recommends the 
Bible, Christ and Heaven to the attention of 
the youth. He is almost home !—Soon he 
will approach the Throne, and from glori- 
fied lips thank God for that Testament, the 
gift of his Son, and endless life. 

Youth, the ible is now at your doors— 
in your hands, You are not under the ue- 
cessity of performing such a pilgrimage to 
obtain it. It reveals the same Saviour—-the 
same heaven, Shut not your eyes against 
its light—neglect not ‘o search its sacred pa- 
zes—fail not of that life it offers! 

CaLamus. 

Down East, Nov. 2, 1852. 
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Joxes uvon Scriprure.—It is very com- 
mon with some persons, to raise a laugh by 
means of some ludicrous story connected 
with a text of Scripture. 
play on the words, a pun; at other times a 
blunder; and not seldom, a downright im- 
piety. Whatever be its form, even when 
lightest, it is no venial offence, leading as it 
does to profane contempt of God’s word.— 


Sometimes it isa 


Those who practise this, have never been 
celebrated for genuine wit. The laughter 
which they call forth, is provoked solely by 
the unexpected contrast between the solemn 
words of Scripture and some droll idea.— 
There is no real wit in the case; and the 
dullest persons in society are most remarka- 
ble for these attempts. 

The evils arising from this practice are 
greater than appear at first. It leads, in 
general, to irreverence for Scripture. No 
man would jest with the dying words of his 
father or his mother; yet the words of God 
are quite as solemn. When we have heard 
a comic or vulgar tale connected with a text 
of Scripture, such is the power of associa- 
tion that we never hear the text afterwards 
without thinking of a jest. The effect of 
this is obvious. He who is much engaged 
in this kind of false wit, will come at length 
to ,have a large portion of holy Scripture 
spotted over by his unclean fancy. 

Beware of jesting with sacred things.— 
Shun the company of any one who practi- 
ses this, as you would shun a loathsome dis- 
ease. Frown upon every attempt to provoke 
your smile by such means.—Christian Mes- 
senger. 





KINDNESS REWARDED. 

Nor long since, my attention was arrested 
bya remark that was made by Josephine, 
the renowned Empress of France, while up- 
on her death-bed. She said that although 
the had been, as it were, at the head of the 
French government, and that, too, when the 
whole realm was in perpetual commotion, 
yet she had never in her whole life caused 
onetear to flow. 





How peaceful and tranquil must have 
been her departing moments! and how 
readily could she cast herself into the arms 
of death, with that promise to sustain her— 
“Tf ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
Heavenly Father will also forgive you.” 

There is a lesson in this remark which we 
should carefully consider, and if we for a 
moment take a retrospective view of our 
lives, most ofus can call upinstances when 
we by some unguarded word or hasty ex- 
pression, have caused a friend to retire to 
some secluded spot, where he might shed the 
tear of grief over a wounded heart; and 
even should we not be acquainted with a 
great many instances of the kind, there may 
be many more than we have any idea of.— 
We can remember when a friend appeared 
cold and distant—perhaps from ill health, 
low spirits, or some similar cause, or per 
hayy our own feelings led us to suppose him 
unkind ; while, in reality, his warmth of 
friendship was as strong as on any previous 
occasion; and at such a time we were in- 
clined to return evil for evil, by frowning 
upon him with feelings which might thus be 
described :—“I sce you do not appear with 
your accustotned familiarity ; but I don’t 
care—TI am as good as you are, and am able 
to go through the world without you, as 
well as with’ Andinstead of mending the 
matter, we have rendered our appar ently 
cold friends our most bitter enemies, while, 
perhaps, if we had acted in a kind and 
friendly manner toward them, they might 
have been our warmest and most trusty 
friends, What power there is in a look! 
what’ virtue there isin asmile! Their in- 
fluence can only be properly realized by 
those who have experienced them. Even if 
a person should do us an injury, or treat us 
in a disrespeetful manner,it would not bene- 
fit us in the least to retaliate, neither would 
it benefit him; but would kindle in his breast 
that anger which would make him misera- 
ble, and render his disposition morose and 
haughty, and prepare him to improve every 
opportunity of avenging himself. Where 
will we find a person who does not desire to 
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have friends? It is one of the proimineut 
principles of our nature. The Creator de- 
signed that we should be sucial—that we 
should live in peace with all men. But we 
cannot, unless we are willing to render good 
fur evil; and so long as we possess this 
proud and selfish disposition, we must ex- 
pect jars and contentions throughout the 
whole journey of life. We ought, there- 
fore to overlook the faults of others, and 
etrive to correct our own. We should strive 
to make others happy, even if it is at the 
expense of our own cnjoyments. We should 


cultivate a free, social aud kind disposition, | 


and with it a frank and open heart ; so that 
upon our death-bed we may beso happy as 
to adopt the language of this lovely example 
of female perfection, and say:— We too have 
never caused a tear to flow. 


L. J. Fraser. 
Darlington, Dec. 21st, 1852. 





MISCELLANIA. 


We greet you again, reader, very cordially, 
but not in lengthened periods. We have 
not time to bandy words. We must there- 





fore come with the short, quick greeting of 


the man of business, For in order to live, 
we have to take the additional labor of the 
charge of the business of a weekly, We 
have thus far fallen short of receiving what 
is due us—fifteen hundred dollars, The 
work must go on, for it has not yet fulfilled 
its destiny. Many of you desireit. A few 
who have wisbed it discontinued for this 
year, say they esteem it highly, but are not 
able to take it this year. Yet it seems that 
$1,00 is but a trifle to spend for a work like 
this. ‘There is not one that has, or will, dis- 
continue it, but what will spend a dollar,yea 
more, to much worse advantage. Swe can 
do nothing for it, because it is not a church 
paper—they must do all they can for church 
papers. Others will not have it beecause it 
is too religious, and has a minisier’s name 
on it, and so on to the end of the chapter.— 
Now it strikes us, that the above are rather 
flimsy reasons, and those who offer them 
will doubtless feel ashamed of them when 


they read them. No person can read the 
Miscellany without beiug benefitted more 
than a dollar. Do you want it? And will 
you subscribe for it and pay in advance. If 
you cannot read it yourself, subscribe and 
pay for it for some one else. 





WE have just received a discourse deliver- 
ed by Henry P. Tappan, D. D., at Ann Ar- 
bor,on the occasion of his inauguration as 
Chancellor of the University of Michigan, 
Dec. 21st, 1852. This isa very well written 
discourse, presenting many matters of great 
interest, Which will doubtless receive the at- 


tention which they demand, from the proper 
authorities. We are glad thata selection 
has been made by our Board of Regents, of 
a Faculty which bids fair to give efliciency, 
as well as influence to the University. We 
hope it may now become an honor to Michi- 
gan, and that from its walls may annually 
issue young men thoroughly educated, whose 
influence may be felt for good in our flour- 
ishing State. We shall take occasion here- 
‘after to make some extracts from this ad- 
dress, Which we deem important to the gen- 





| cral reader, 


| Wer have received by the politeness of 
| Rev. C.C. Olds, of this city, a Catalogue of 
| the officers and studenta of Allegany Col- 
lege, Meadville, Pa,, for the academical year 
1851 and ’52. This institution is under the 
control, aud enjoys the patronage of the 
Pittsburgh and Erie Conferences of the M. 
k. Chureh, and is in a very flourishing con- 
dition, judging from the list of names before 
us. In the regular college course there are 
106. Preparatory department, 173. Total, 
279. 

Yourn’s Banner, Little Rock, Ark.— 
This spirited little sheet still comes to hand 
chuck fuli—so full that the Miscelany was 
forgotten in the Jast number, But we are 
only half mad about it, as they have persis- 
ted in saying that the cognomen of the edi- 
tor was Quinly, and that we were publish- 
ing under the name of Sparks, Wood «& Co. 
Whereas but one number was ever graced in 



































































































that way. However we can spare them for 
this; it is not to be expected ihat they can 
keep up with Yankee progress. Bat my 
little toddling, you must jearu to speak our 
names plain, Talk it out right, next time. 
You are improving, and with a little father- 
ly advice occasionally, may yet do remarka- 
bly well. 

Lapies Curistran Annceat.—This is an 
interesting Mayazine, one of the right stamp, 
We care not how many of its class spring up 
in our land, if the moral tone of society can 
but be changed, so as to give such publica- 
tions support. We some time since credited 
an article to the Parlor Annual, which should 
have been credited to the Ladies Christian 
Aonnal. Published at Cincinnati. Terms 
$1 00. 

Mica:can Temperance Apvocatr.—We 
announced this paper in our last, and we are 
now happy toinform our readers that it has 
become a “fixed fact?’ The “ Miebivan 
Organ’? has resigned in its favor, and Bro. 
Yates has produced such a sensation in this 


State, that his paper goes with a rush. The 
Advoeate is fully equal, both in appearance 
and maiter, to the best prpers of its elass in 
this couniry, and we hope the friends will, 


give it (be support which it so richly deserves 
Terms One Dollar in advance. Address 
F. Yates & Co, 

Faemer’s Companrox.—This monthly has 
a very beautiful appearance and is ably edi- 
ted by Charles Fox and Charles Betts, assist- 
ed by J. C. Holmes and Linus Cole. It 
must attract attention, and secure patronage, 
success to all papers, which are looking af- 
ter the interesis of the farming community. 

Tue Icteustratep MaGazixne or Art.— 
Published oa the first of every month, by 
Alexander Montgomery, Spruce st., N. York. 
Price twenty-five cents per number. 

We regard the sabjects of engravings well 
chosen, and the execution very good, the 
Buffalo Commercial to the contrary notwith- 
standing. This Magazine must become ex- 
ceedingly popular. It is riehbly worth its 
subscription, The article, (The Bird of Par- 
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aise) in this nuinber, is from the [lbustrated 
Megazine. 

Wesreas Home Visivor, Mt. Vernon, 0— 
This is an interesting weekly, nearly as large 
as Arthur’s Home Gazetie, which it very 
much resembles. ft has resolved the ques- 
tion—Can as good a_ paper be gotten up in 
the West as in the Eust ? The Visitorshows 
that it is possible. We wish them success. 

Lanigs’ Peart, edited by W.S. Langdon 
and J. C. Provine, Nashville, Tenn. Terms 
—$1.00 per annum, in advance. A neat 
magazine of 24 pages. It is a denomina- 
tional work, advocating the views of the C, 
P. Chureh. 

American Artisan, New York.—A most 
valuable paper, worth many times its sub- 
scription price to any artisan, It presents a 
view of all new inventions, which, of itself, 
is of great interest Lo the mechanie. 

Tue Srepext.—The January number is 
on our table, as neatand as valuable as ever. 
Fowlers & Weils, publishers, New York.— 
Ove dollar a year in advance. 

Tue Tempcar’s Macazixe.—A monthly, 
well conducied and of great interest to tem- 
perance men. We hope it may continue to 
be supported as it deserves. Terms $1 60 
in advance. Edited by Dr. Wadsworth, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mryvec’s Un-viersum, continues to present 
attractions equal to those which it offered at 
first, and this is saying enough to those who 
have seen the first numbers. Kut we have 
vot received the ninth and tenth numbers: 
Whv? 


Nortu-Wesrern Curistran Apvocate.— 
The last number presents a very beautiful 
appearance, and is, withal, a very excellent 
It is denominational in its character 
but its Editor is too large hearted for bigo- 
try, and has too much good sense to be any- 
thing but catholic in his spirit. Mr. Watson 
gets up a number-one paper. 


sheet. 


To ge Harpy.—Keep the passions cheer- 
ful and gay ; avoid melancholy. 











































